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THE RELATION OF THE CADMONIAN 
EXODUS TO THE LITURGY 


Critical opinion as to the sources of the Czd- 
monian Hzodus has been re-examined recently 
by Dr. Samuel Moore* with reference to the 
supposed evidence that the poet knew and made 
use of the De transitu Maris Rubri of Avitus. 
In an admirably lucid and thoro manner, Dr. 
Moore has not only set at naught the principal 
arguments in favor of this supposition, but he 
has also shown the futility of prepossessions in 
its favor. In his conclusion he has declared 
that the problem of the “immediate source ” 
of the poem is “ still unsolved.” 

By the titles of their editions, the first editors 
of MS. Junius XI fixed a definite implication 
upon the study of these so-called Cedmonian 
poems. But that was not a serious matter. 
That these pieces are not strictly ‘ paraphrases 
of Scripture’ was evident enough even to the 
casual reader; and the more discerning reader 
was prompt to recognize original compositions 
in them,—that is original (tho not in a uni- 
form degree) in the sense of being dependent 
on Scripture for the most part, but independent 
in the selection and grouping of this material, 
and artistic in an interweaving of tradition 
with sacred history and in observing the de- 
mands of a central theme. The work of a 
poet, not that of a mere versifier of Scripture, 
therefore, became the object of study in each 
case, and the determination of the poet’s pur- 
pose, of his subjective qualities, of the peculiar 
elements of his art, and of his extra-biblical 
sources and models sprang into prominence in 
the scholar’s concern. 


1 On the sources of the Old-English Exodus.’? Modern 
Philology 1x, 83-108. 


The problem of the Zzodus has proved to be 
especially attractive. ‘The poem betrays the 
hand of a well-endowed and skilful craftsman. 
He is resourceful in diction, accurate in versi- 
fication, masterful in condensation, and uni- 
formly elevated in mood. He conforms ad- 
mirably to the best conventions of his art, and 
encourages no expectation of feebleness in 
knowledge or in fitness of expression. These 
qualities of mind, attainments in knowledge, 
and maturity in art are inferred from a com- 
position that has invited minute and sympa- 
thetic study. Indeed it is the widely shared 
acknowledgment of the poet’s high level of 
achievement that has sustained the assumption 
of an interpolation; for the poet stands clearly 
acquitted of such a marring of an artistic whole 
as has been and is still by many believed to be 
wrought by the transporting of an unrelated 
passage into the middle of the poem. 

It shall now be shown that this poem is 
definitely related to the liturgy; that it is 
specifically ecclesiastic, having been composed 
in the church, so to speak, as an echo of the 
service of one of the most elaborate solemnities 
of the ‘christian year.’ More precisely, the 
poem will be found to be based on Scripture 
selected to be read on Holy Saturday, a very 
significantly observed day in the medieval 
church. 

Any brief indication of the ecclesiastical 
importance of Holy Saturday must disappoint 
the liturgist, so rich in profoundest meaning 
and so impressive in external symbols was the 
long series of devotional observances on this 
great day, Sabbatum Magnum. For the pur- 
pose of the present argument, however, little 
more than an enumeration of certain features of 
the day’s solemnities will suffice. 

In the medieval church the ceremonies of 
Holy Saturday were almost exclusively de- 
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signed for the baptism of the catechumens. 
This rite was of supreme importance, and the 
day of its observance was distinguished by 
“the longest and most trying Service of the 
Latin Liturgy.” * 

The catechumens are to be solemnly im- 
pressed with the central meaning of the New 
Dispensation. All the lights in the church are 
extinguished to represent “the abrogation of 
the Old Law,” and the new light is obtained 
from the flint to symbolize the “ Light of the 
World ” rising from “the rock-hewn sepulchre” 
(Passiontide p. 552). <A triple-branched can- 
dle, type of the Trinity, receives the new light, 
and from it, at the proper time, is lighted the 
Paschal Candle, the most conspicuous and sig- 
nificant object of symbolism employed during 
the ‘ season.’ This extraordinary symbol, which, 
to the time of the Reformation, attracted both 
pious and curious attention in the cathedrals of 
England, and which is still a feature of the 
Easter ceremonial of the Roman Catholic 
Church, is briefly described by Guéranger (op. 
cit. p. 558): “It is of an unusual size. It 
stands alone and is of a pillar-like form. It 
is the symbol of Christ. Before being lighted, 
its scriptural type is the pillar of a cloud, which 
hid the Israelites when they went out from 
Egypt; under this form, it is the figure of our 
Lord, when lying lifeless in the tomb. When 
lighted, we must see in it both the pillar of fire, 
which guided the people of God, and the glory 
of our Jesus risen from the grave.” * 


? Prosper Guéranger, The Liturgical Year: Passion- 
tide and Holy Week. Translated by Laurence Shep- 
herd. London and Leamington, Art and Book Co., 
3d ed. 1901, p. 550. This volume, which shall be 
designated Passiontide, and the next volume of the 
same work, Paschal Time, vol. 1, supply admirable 
comment on the liturgy of the ‘ season.’ 

*The history of the “Great Paschal or Easter 
Candle” in the Cathedrals of England, and ample 
comment on the ceremonies connected with it con- 
stitute a chapter in Ancient English Holy Week 
Ceremonial, by Henry John Feasey, London, Thomas 
Baker, 1897, pp. 179-234. Alban Butler’s Moveable 
Feasts, Fasts, and other Annual Observances of the 
Catholic Church (New York, 1836), Tr. vi, chap. 
viii, may also be consulted for a view of minor 
variations in the ceremonial uses of the Candle. 
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The new light, however, does not only typify 
Christ and the pillar of fire, but inasmuch as 
the day of Christ’s resurrection fell upon the 
first day of the week, the first day of creation, 
the analogy is also given to the original creation 
of light. The meaning of Easter-tide, there- 
fore, becomes transcendent. Much is reflected 
in the history of the calendar that is referable 
to the comprehensive interpretation of the 
‘season’s’ significance. This is the beginning 
of the reign of Christ, the second Adam. Man 
is regenerated, “born again” and admitted to 
the privileges of the new citizenship thru the 
rites of the Church. Men are saved from 
destruction by water (baptism) as Noah and 
his family were saved,—a residue of men, com- 
parable to the disciples, that was to repeople 
the earth as the disciples were to christianize 
the world. Faith in God is to be affirmed 
to-day, for by faith men are saved, as were the 
Israelites when they passed through the Red 
Sea (a symbol of baptism), in fulfilment of 
God’s promises to Abraham. This is indeed 
the Christian Pasch; and the events of that 
memorable night of the Passover, when the 
destroying angel saved the chosen people and 
the false gods of the world were cast down, are 
mystically re-enacted at the vigil of Easter. 

From the foregoing indication, brief and in- 
complete, of the thoughts that were to be 
deepened in the mind and heart of the faithful 
and especially of the catechumens by the ob- 
servances of Holy Saturday we pass at once to 
a consideration of the ‘twelve prophecies,’ the 
reading of which constituted so important a 
part of those observances, and is still enjoined 
by the Roman Catholic office of the day. These 
prophecies “have reference to the mysteries of 
to-day’s service.” After the reading is finished 
“a procession is formed to the Baptistery ” 
(Passiontide, p. 550).* “ The procession moves 


*“ Twelve prophecies from the Old Testament are 
read for the instruction of the Catechumens and 
Faithful; and as an introduction to their end and 
accomplishment in Christ’s Resurrection.” Alban 


Butler, op. cit., p. 275. In a recent book, Lent and 
Holy Week, Chapters on Catholic Observance and 
Ritual, by Herbert Thurston, 8. J. (New York, Long- 
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from the Church to the Baptistery in the fol- 
lowing order. The Paschal Candle (which 
represents the pillar of fire that guided the 
Israelites, by night, to the Red Sea, in whose 
waters they found salvation) goes first, leading 
on the Catechumens” (id., p. 602). 

Before proceeding to observe the relation of 
the ‘ prophecies ’ to the Hzodus, the well-known 
fact may be recalled that in the present-day 
ceremony of baptism, types of that rite, as of 
old, are taught to be the deluge and the cross- 
ing of the Red Sea.® It may also be stated in 
advance that the poet could not be expected 
to reproduce the specific dogma of the day’s 
solemnities. Baptism is not a subject for 
poetry; but national faith and destiny consti- 
tute the supreme theme for epic treatment, and 
that is the theme of this christian epic poem, 
with its characteristically Germanic coloring. 

The ‘ prophecies’ shall now be considered in 
their order, with comment in each case to indi- 
cate briefly what use the poet has made of them. 

Most of the selected Scripture of the office 
might be conjectured from the specific service 
and symbolism of the day. Thus, the first ‘ pro- 
phecy’ (P. 1), which is the first chapter of 
Genesis, would be expected at the beginning of 
lessons for the inculcation of the doctrine of 
the ‘ Light of the World’ and the regeneration 
of man. The poet must, of course, set aside 
the doctrine, and cannot admit into his well 


mans, Green & Co., 1904), it is stated (p. 427) 
“That these prophecies had no essential connexion 
with the instruction of the catechumens, but were 
simply intended to open the minds and hearts of the 
whole assembly to the new creation typified in the 
Easter mystery, may fairly be inferred from the 
fact that this portion of the service is still retained 
even in churches which have no baptismal font.” 
This is, of course, not sound reasoning. The histo- 
rian must know how to deal with survivals. If, on 
the other hand, “this portion of the service” may 
be shown to be “a survival of the most primitive 
form of vigil,” that does not constitute a presump- 
tion against a later adaptation to the chief ceremony 
of the day. See also L. Duchesne, Origines du Culte 
Chrétien, 4th ed. Paris, 1908, p. 315 f. 

*The baptismal prayer in the Book of Common 
Prayer, may be compared with Passiontide, p. 605. 
The apostolic passage is I Peter m1, 20, 21 (Paschal 
Time I, 296 f.). 
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constructed. introduction (1-29) more of the 
theme of creation than may be incidentally 
combined with the name of Deity when Moses 
is called to his mission (22-29). One may 
therefore assume that the introduction of the 
thought of lines 25-27 into the history that 
was obtained from Fz. 111 and vi is due to P. 1. 

As to this setting aside of the account of 
creation, nothing more shall be said in this 
connection than to express the conviction that 
the same poetic judgment that excluded the 
subject from the plan of the Hzodus led also 
to such a treatment of it as is found in the 
poem Genesis. 

P. 2 is exceptionally long; it consists of the 
three chapters (with a few slight omissions) in 
which the account of the deluge is given, Gen. 
VI, Vil, vil. The ark is a type of the church, 
and the flood typifies baptism. The poet’s use 
of this first great deliverance from destruction 
by water is very brief and strictly episodic (see 
P. 3). In accord with the dominating thought 
of the poem, the emphasis is on the faith of 
Noah (hdlige tréowa, 366) and the saving of 
his family and of a remnant of all life. 

P. 3 is Gen. xx11, and furnishes the subject 
for the most important contributary episode in 
the poem. The poet measures the line of de- 
scent from Noah to Abraham, for the trial of 
Abraham led to the exaltation of the covenant 
begun with Noah (Gen. v1, 18) to its highest 
national significance. Abraham became the 
father of the nation (him wes dn feder, 353) 
and to him were made the promises that sus- 
tained the national mind. The faith of Abra- 
ham and the destiny of his seed govern the 
plan of the poem, and the poet has shown 
admirable constructive ingenuity in placing this 
passage so centrally in his composition. Ad- 
mirable also is the historical completeness 
gained by the extension of the passage back- 
ward to embrace the story of Noah,—an ex- 
tension that is not introduced abruptly by niwe 
flddas (362), but after the mind has been led 
to reflect on the origin of the Israela cyn. 

P. 4 and P. 9: Ha. x1v, 24-xv, 1 and xm, 
1-12. These may be taken together, inasmuch 
as they consist of sections of the two chapters 
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that supply the centrally significant portion of 
the poet’s material. ‘After an introduction (cf. 
P. 1), the story of the poem is begun with the 
three important events of the night of the 
passover (Note ° 33-42), which are recorded in 
the chapter of P. 9. In the case of P. 4 there 
is a noticeable extension into the following 
chapter. The added words (xv, 1), “ Tune ceci- 
nit Moyses et filii Israel carmen hoc Domino et 
dixerunt,” served to introduce the Canticle of 
Moses and the response of the women, which 
was then sung immediately after the reading of 
this ‘prophecy’ (Passiontide, p. 580). The 
canticle was again sung during the procession 
from the baptistry to the church (id., p. 616),’ 
and, as is clearly implied, during the daily 
repetition of this procession, which was observed 
by the white-robed neophytes thruout the follow- 
ing week.® 

P. 5, Isaiah Lv, is appropriate enough with 
its invitation to the catechumens, “come ye to 
the waters,” and its emphasis on the “ cove- 
nant ” God makes with his people (3-5). There 
is obviously not much here that the poet could 
use; yet there is something, and he has, appar- 
ently, made notable use of it. The promise to 
Abraham in P. 3 is reproduced in lines 432- 
446; but this passage is preceded by an unusual 
formula, meaning that ‘ heaven and earth can- 
not annul the words of the glorious God, for 
these are wider in their extension than the 
embrace of earth, ocean, and firmament’ (cf. 
Note 427-431). Such passages as Jeremiah 
xxxI, 37, Nehemiah 1x, 6, and Habakkuk 111, 6 
may be considered in this connection, but no 


*A reference to Note directs the reader to Mod. 
Lang. Notes xvu, 13-19. . 

*Space is lacking for a collation of liturgic au- 
thorities; but the practice does not require further 
proof (cf. Dr. Samuel Moore, loc. cit., p. 97). This 
is the specifically appropriate use of the canticle: 
“The sublime Canticle of Moses . . . forms part of 
Thursday’s Lauds during the whole year. It is 
peculiarly appropriate now, when our Catechumens 
are about to receive holy baptism. The Font will be 
their Red Sea,” etc. (Passiontide, p. 342). 


® This must be the practice recorded in the Middle 
English Genesis and Exodus 3283-3290. 
No. 7.] 


[E. E. T. 8. 
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biblical expression seems to be as close to the 
poet’s cosmic thought as P. 5, 8-11. At all 
events, that this is the basis of the passage in 
question is a reasonable inference from the 
poet’s unquestionable use of the ‘ prophecies.’ 

‘P. 6 is the eloquent exhortation of Baruch 
111 (9-32) to consider Wisdom. None of the 
poet’s moralizing lines seem to be related to this 
‘ prophecy.’ 

P. 7 was not available for the poem. It is 
Ezechiel Xxxvii and is applied to the transcend- 
ent dogma of the season, that of the resur- 
rection. Except in the most general manner, 
this prophet too is not to be reckoned among 
the béceras of line 530. 

P. 8 is Isaiah Iv, the short chapter concerning 
the admision of the “seven women” to the 
company of the cleansed and protected daugh- 
ters of Zion. The closing verses are pertinent 
to the argument in hand: 


**5,. Et creabit Dominus super omnem locum 
montis Sion, et ubi inuocatus est, nubem per 
diem, et fumum et splendorem ignis flammantis 
in nocte: super omnem enim gloriam protectio. 
6. Et tabernaculum erit in umbraculum diei 
ab aestu, et in securitatem, et absconsionem a 
turbine et a pluuia.” 


The occurrence of this passage within the 
compass of the ‘ prophecies ’ must certainly close 
all controversy concerning the poet’s indebted- 
ness for the detail, A&ér halig God, wid ferbryne 
fole gescylde (%1-72); altho this does not ex- 
clude the possibility of the poet’s confirmatory 
knowledge of such Scripture as Ps. o1v (cv) 
39 and perhaps Wisd. x1x, 7.° 

P. 10 (Jonah 111) and P. 11 (Deut. xxxt, 
22-30) may be dismissed with very few words. 
The first is appropriate to the day as a lesson 
on repentance; the second is to admonish the 
catechumens to be “ faithful to their promise, 
and remember that God is the avenger of every 
infringement of so solemn a vow ”(Passiontide, 
p. 594). ‘There is apparently nothing in the 


®Dr. Samuel Moore has supplied the last reference 
(loc. cit., p. 89) and increased the interest of this 
detail by his citations from the commentaries. 
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poem that may be said to be derived either from 
these two passages or from the last canticle of 
Moses (Deut. xxx11), from which a ‘ tract’ is 
introduced after the reading of P. 11. 

The last ‘ prophecy ’ remains to be mentioned, 
and it is of special importance. If the argu- 
ment that the preceding ‘ prophecies” embrace 
what may be designated the direct source of the 
Exodus is sufficiently sustained by such an enu- 
meration of them as has now been made, with 
an indication of the unifying purpose of their 
ritualistic use, the additional inquiry of how it 
has come to pass that the Hrodus is followed in 
the ms. by the Daniel will also be conclusively 
answered by the observation that the twelfth 
‘prophecy ’ is Dan. 111, 1-24 (Vulgate). 

From the history of the three young men 
that were cast into the fiery furnace the cate- 
chumens are, in the last lesson before their 
baptism, to be instructed in the heroism of the 
martyrs, in the severities of the Christian war- 
fare. This history could not, of course, be ad- 
mitted into the definitely planned Hzodus; but 
inasmuch as all the other circumstantial his- 
tories embraced in the ‘ prophecies’ had been 
fittingly wrought into the poem, the complete 
omission of this especially significant history, 
kept before the popular mind by the liturgical 
use of both the prayer of Azarias and the ‘ Song 
of the three children,’ would have occasioned 
legitimate surprise. At all events, the poet has 
escaped the charge of incompleteness in his treat- 
ment of the histories, the epic material, em- 
braced in the ‘ prophecies’ by the composition 
of a separate poem on this remaining subject. 

Further consideration of the Daniel must be 
deferred to another occasion. The presumption 
that has now been established in favor of ac- 
cepting the second composition as the work of 
the poet of the Hrodus is, in my judgment, 
convertible into conviction ; but the limits of the 
present communication enforce restriction to 
observations on the Hzodus. 

To return, then, to the Zzodus, the selected 
Scripture upon which it is based and the liturgic 
purpose of the selection prove the poem to be 
a carmen paschale. As such its most famous 
predecessor is the poem by Caelius Sedulius. 
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The succession may be said to be in the line 
of kinship in the sense that both compositions 
represent the relation of poetic themes to the 
specific teachings of the church, when the signi- 
ficant events that marked off the periods of the 
solemnities at the altar rather than the sensuous 
joy in the seasons of nature inspired the poet. 
But there is a wide difference in attitude to 
theme between the poets, corresponding to the 
difference between a controversial and a settled 
faith. In the former state art is fettered by 
dogma; in the latter, dogma being established, 
art again becomes free. The two poems are, 
therefore, so unlike in character that by contrast 
each serves to give precision of definition to 
what is peculiar to the other. The earlier poet, 
in his revolt against the paganism of the classi- 
cal writers, avows the purpose of celebrating in 
verse the Christian pasch, the supreme fact in 
the miraculous intervention of the power of the 
true Olympus in the affairs of men. But this 
purpose is not brought under the law of an ar- 
tistic structure. The subject is handled more in 
the manner of a narrative poet with the super- 
added qualities of an intensely controversial ho- 
milist. A loosely articulated plan admits into the 
first book a mystically doctrinaire description 
of a series of Old Testament events that are 
held together merely by the common miracle 
of the arrest, by Deity, of the laws of nature. 
Inevitably important in this chronological se- 
quence of events are the deluge, the trial of 
Abraham, the crossing of the Red Sea, and the 
triumph of the men in the fiery furnace; but 
there is, of course, no grouping according to 
liturgic convention. The plan of the poem is 
too wide for that. These ‘ indirections to find 
direction out’ are employed to lead to the 
compelling wonder and significance of the cul- 
minating fact. And there is liberal compensa- 
tion for a deferred purpose in the highly figu- 
trative, if too often overwrought, expression of 
a passionate zealot, whatever may be thought 
of the judgment of the poet’s best friend at 
whose request a prose version of the poem was 
prepared. Granting the aim and method of 
the poet in the recital of historic events, one 
may still be accessible to surprise at the poet’s 
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unrestrained mysticism, by which, for example, 
the crossing of the Red Sea is interpreted as a 
christian baptism. ‘The entire passage may be 
cited to illustrate some of the characteristics 
of this once widely admired and influential 
poem.?? 


Peruia diuisi patuerunt caerula ponti 

In geminum reuoluta latus, nudataque tellus 
Cognatis spoliatur aquis, ac turba pedestris 
Intrat in absentis pelagi mare, perque profundum 
Sicca peregrinas stupuerunt marmora plantas. 
Mutauit natura enim, mediumque per aequor 
Ingrediens populus rude iam baptisma gerebat, 
Cui dux Christus erat, clamat nam lectio: multas 


“Vox Domini super extat aquas; uox denique uerbum 


est. 
Verbum Christus adest, geminae qui consona legis 
Testamenta regens ueterem patefecit abyssum, 
Vt doctrina sequens planis incederet aruis. 
Carmen Paschale (ed. J. Huemer) 1, 136-147. 


It was, as Schénbach declares, in the school 
of such poets as Sedulius that the Christian 
poets of early Germanic times were trained. 
The figurative extravagance of the Latin lines 
just cited do not strangely affect a reader of 
the Exodus. Indeed it would not be a dis- 
crediting of inherent possibilities to believe 
such a passage, for example, as Hxodus 466- 
475 to have been directly translated from 
Sedulius or one of his followers. But this 
digression has been for the purpose of securing 
by contrast a sharper outline of the epic fea- 
tures of the Exodus. 

The poet of the Hxodus rejects all ecclesiastic 
dogmatism, and from professionally selected 


See especially Adolf Ebert, Gesch. d. Christl.-lat. 
Literatur, Leipzig, 1874, 1, 358f.; M. Manitius, 
Gesch. d. Christl.-lat. Poesie, Stuttgart, 1891, 303 f.; 
and J. Huemer, Sedulit Opera Omnia [Corpus Scripto- 
rum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum], Vindobonae, 1885. 
Anton E. Schinbach’s judgment is compactly stated 
in Cosmopolis 1, 609f.: “ Das ‘Carmen Paschale’ 
des Sedulius, eines Zeitgenossen des Juvencus, ringt 
nach demselben Ziele [i. e. a ‘ harmonized’ evangel: 
das einheitliche Leben Christi], vermag es aber in 
seiner gespreizten, schwiilstigen Sprache noch weni- 
ger zu erreichen, trotz der beigegebenen Paraphrase 
in Prosa und trotz des Umstandes, dass gerade 
die geheimnissvolle Schwierigkeit des Ausdruckes 
das Werk den Schulmeistern des Mittelalters als 
erwiinschten Lehrstoff empfahl.” 
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Scripture selects an historic unit of greatest 
import as the concrete manifestation of his 
theme, the national destiny of a people that 
relies steadfastly on Deity,—the reward of 
faith in the God of the nation. So far as 
there is departure from objective history into 
general moralization, this is infrequent and 
restrained, and does not, perhaps, transgress 
the formal limits of the genre. It is the sus- 
tained epic character of the Hzodus,—it is 
hardly surpassed as an example of the eposodic 
type,—that is made distinct by comparison 
with the Carmen Paschale of Sedulius. A 
similar relation may be observed instructively 
between the Heliand and the non-epic compo- 
sition of Otfrid. But there is in this case no 
such sharp contrast in the handling of a defi- 
nitely restricted theme as in that of the two 
paschal poems. 

From the foregoing observations and the 
notes published in the January number of this 
periodical, a coherence in the structure of the 
Exodus becomes manifest that cancels all war- 
rant of any critical disintegration of the trans- 
mitted text. The introduction is accounted for 
as well as the so-called interpolation of ll. 362- 
446. But a word remains to be said concern- 
ing the poet’s selection of the three events of 
the night of the passover for the beginning of 
his poem. What is now to be noticed is the 
liturgic sanction of this selection. Not only 
does the record of these events (Hx. x11, 12, 
35, 36) occur in the chapter from which the 
ninth ‘ prophecy’ was taken, but the symbolic 
interpretation of these events is the specific 
lesson of the vigil of Easter and pervades the 
instruction of the ‘season.? Guéranger is ex- 
plicit on this point in his chapter on “ the 
office of vespers for Sundays and feasts during 
paschal time.” He is commenting on the use 
of Ps. cxitt, which “speaks of the ancient 
Pasch (the exodus from Egypt) and the pro- 
digies that accompanied and followed it; of 
the Red Sea, the figure of Baptism; . . . and 
of the abolition of idol-worship. Our christian 
Pasch and Pentecost are the fulfilment of all 
these figures” (Paschal Time 1, 96). Farther 
on (id. p. 223) the two “ prodigies” recorded 
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in Ex. xt1, 12 (the death of the first-born 
and the visitation upon the gods of Egypt) * 
are expounded as showing the Pasch to be “a 
day of judgment, a day of terrible justice upon 
the enemies of God; but, for that very reason, 
it is a day of deliverance for Israel.” The 
despoiling of the Egyptians is not so obviously 
a symbol of spiritual truth. For the poet’s 
purpose this detail, when exalted in significance 
(Note 32-42), is almost indispensable; and one 
must understand it to be correspondingly ele- 
vated as a symbol of spiritual import in one of 
Adam of Saint-Victor’s sequences (Paschal 
Time 1, 263): “ Haec Aegyptum spoliauit | Et 
Hebreos liberauit | De fornace ferrea.” Altho 
the subduing of Satan expressed in one of the 
paschal hymns (id. pp. 37%, 99) may be referred 
to the descent into hell, which is apparently 
sometimes blended with the destruction of the 
idols, it is clear enough that the detail under 
consideration was also distinctly kept in mind 
during the ‘season’: “ Yet a little while, and 
the altars of the false gods shall everywhere 
be destroyed,” runs the comment of Guéranger 
(id. p. 225). 

After considering the principal reflections of 
the liturgy in the Fxodus, one is tempted to 
see an indication of the poet’s absorption in 
the ritualistic significance of his theme in such 
a minor detail as the expression deg wes mére 
(Note 47). Not to press the point too far, 
one must observe that the Scriptural emphasis 
on the importance of keeping ‘this day’ in 
perpetual remembrance is greatly intensified 
by ritualistic repetition. Thus, the ‘ Gradual’ 
which is said only on the first six days (be- 
ginning with Easter Sunday) of the “ paschal 
joy” (Paschal Time 1, 56) consists of Ps. 
cxvit, 24, “ Haec est dies quam fecit Dominus; 
exsultemus et laetemur” (id. 164, 211, 230, 
250, 277, 298, 320); the ‘versicle’ is varied 
from day to day, and this may be kept in 
mind as a symbol of the group of transcendent 


“TJ shall take this occasion to add that perhaps 
the most direct suggestion for the expression /Azr 
Drihten cwém (Note 45-47) is to be seen in “ de- 
scendi ut liberem eum de manibus Aegyptiorum ” 
(H£a. 11, 8). 
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meanings assigned to the ‘day.’ There is also 
a paschal anthem (id.-p. 152) and an impor- 
tant sequence (id. 263) that repeat this note, 
which is still maintained in the services and 
in musical compositions composed for the 
* season.” 

A consideration of the poet’s use of Scripture 
not adjacent to the formal limits of the ‘ pro- 
phecies’ and of historic and expository tradi- 
tion is excluded from the present discussion. 
All that pertains to this side of the subject 
merely confirms the judgment passed on the 
efficiency of the poet as a constructive crafts- 
man and does not invalidate a shred of the 
foregoing argument. Besides, assuming the ar- 
gument to be valid, a presumption is estab- 
lished which, however apparent, remains to be 
tested in detail. It is the presumption, to add 
a final word, that Anglo-Saxon poetry as a whole 
stands in closer relation to the liturgy than 
has been assumed hitherto. One has only to 
call to mind such subjects and themes as the 
invention of the cross, the descent into hell, 
the final doom, the distribution of gifts among 
men, etc., and both poetry and liturgy alike 
are suggested. And in this connection it is 
impossible not to be impressed with the wider 
significance of such an investigation as that 
by which Professor Schénbach ** has been led 
to conclude that Otfrid’s Hvangelienbuch is 
based on the pericopes of the service-book. The 
comprehensive inference is that the ecclesiasti- 
cal calendar, which was the educational and 
emotional director of all classes, stood in a 
relation to the literature of the early epic 
period that is comparable to the relation be- 
tween liturgy and drama in the period follow- 
ing the emergence of the dramatic Quem quae- 
ritis. In both periods doctrine and rite had 
control of the popular consciousness and were 
therefore available for artistic treatment. 


JAMES W. Bricut. 





2See Zs. f. d. Altertum xxxvii1, 209-217, and the 
articles that follow in id. XxxxIx and xL; and Cosmo- 
polis 1, 611 f, ° 
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ADJECTIVE OR ADVERB? 


In volume 30, pp. 334-344 of Paul and 
Braune’s ‘‘Beitrige,’’ Professor Franck has 
raised the question as to the part of speech of 
the italicized words in the following sentences, 
whether they are adjectives or adverbs: ‘ich 
enmiieze alse swache leben / daz ich iu lieber 
weere tot’’ (‘‘ Der arme Heinrich,’’ 754-5) ‘‘so 
that I might not be compelled to live such a mis- 
erable life that I would be more acceptable to 
you if I were dead.’’ ‘‘ Uns ist noch hiute liep 
vernomen, / ir inneclichiu triuwe, / ir liep, ir 
leit, ir wunne, ir not’’ (‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,”’ 
218-221) ‘‘ Their great fidelity, their joy, their 
sorrow, their bliss, their distress are still today 
pleasing to us when we hear of them.’’ ‘‘ Diz 
schoene kindelin / daz were schedelich verloren’’ 
(‘* Gregorius,’’ 687-8) ‘‘The beautiful child 
would be a source of loss to the world if it were 
to perish.’’ In this last example ‘‘ schedelich ”’ 
is a clear adjective form, but Professor Franck 
calls attention to the fact that ms. J has the 
adverbial form ‘‘ schedlichen,’’ Professor Franck 
thinks that such forms were originally adverbs, 
but admits that in M. H. G. speech-feeling here 
had become somewhat unsettled so that adjective 
forms began to appear. Professor Paul replies 
on pp. 569-70 of the same volume. He calls 
attention to the fact that in the long list of such 
sentences in Grimm’s ‘‘Grammatik’’ Iv, p. 151- 
2 only two have the adverbial form : ‘‘ Daz ist 
baz verborn’’ ‘‘That would be more serviceable 
to us if left undone.’’ ‘‘Es ist ein schedel baz 
verkorn dann ob sin wirt ie mere’”’ ‘‘ A little 
injury if not noticed would often be less harmful 
than if it were provoked to larger proportions.”’ 
By the translations it can be seen that the writer 
does not believe that ‘‘baz’’ is here an adverb. 
It ig an adverb used in adjective function just as 
the adverb ‘‘zu’’ in the following sentence : 
‘¢ Die Tiir ist zu.’’ The adverb ‘‘ baz’’ was also 
in O. H. G. used as a predicate adjective: ‘‘ Bi 
thiu ist nu baz zi ware thaz uuir gigruazen, thaz 
iohanne ouh hiar leid kleib’’ (Otfrid, ‘‘ Hartm.’’ 
97-8) ‘‘ Therefore it is indeed better that I men- 
tion that trouble came also to John.’’ ‘‘Thaz 
baz ist, man biuuerbe daz ein man sterbe’’ (76. 
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mi. 25, 25) ‘‘That it is better that we bring it 
about that one man die.’’ In the light of such 
plain facts it is not possible to state with much 
assurance that ‘‘baz’’ was always an adverb in 
O. H. G. and M. H. G. This reduces the cases 
of absolutely sure adverbial forms to the one in- 
stance cited by Professor Franck from ms. J. 
Professor Wilmanns, however, who takes the 
question up in his ‘‘ Deutsche Grammatik’’ m1, 
p- 742, thinks that the feeling for the adjective 
form was even in M. H. G. faint and led to its 
use where in an exact sense the predicate adjec- 
tive cannot be interpreted as referring to the sub- 
ject : ‘‘ Ist ime diu sele danne verlorn, / so were 
er bezzer ungeborn’”’ (‘‘ D. a. Heinrich,’’ 605-6) 
‘*Tf he then loses his soul, he would be better-off 
if he were never born.’’ We can no longer in 
this way refer a simple ‘‘besser’’ with this mean- 
ing to a personal subject, but it was the common 
and natural M. H. G. usage. The great gram- 
marian has been a little hasty here in passing 
judgment. This construction was very firm in 
M. H. G. and, as adjective and adverb usually 
had a different form, there were no formal factors 
that could lead to a confounding of the two forms. 
In the one absolutely sure case of the use of an 
adverb in such expressions, as in Ms. J. referred 
to above, there isn’t the slightest indication that 
adverb and adjective have become confounded, 
for the adverbial form in -en has been intention- 
ally chosen as an adverb and no German of that 
time could possibly have felt it as anything else 
than an adverb: ‘‘ Diz schoene kindelin / daz 
were schedlichen verlorn.’? The author of Ms. 
J has preferred to change the form of statement 
a little. If one reads the sentence aloud, first 
with the adjective schedelich and then with the 
adverb schedlichen he can clearly feel the differ- 
ence in the thought, or rather the form of the 
thought. In the former case: ‘‘ The child would 
be a source of loss to the world if it should per- 
ish.’ In the latter case: ‘‘ The child would 
perish in connection with a loss or entailing a loss 
upon the world.” Later when adjective and 
adverb lost their distinctive endings these two 
distinct grammatical constructions had exactly 
the same form : ‘‘ Das wire ebenso gut (or bes- 
ser) unterblieben.’’ How should we construe 
this construction today? Would it not be more 
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natural to construe the form ‘‘ gut’’ or ‘‘ besser”’ 
here as an adjective, as the adjective construction 
was in M. H. G. much more common than the 
adverbial one? Professor Wilmanns says in his 
‘¢Grammatik’’ that he always feels the modern 
form as an adverb. Here Professor Wilmanns 
agrees with Professor Franck. Professor Paul 
has not expressed himself with regard to his own 
feeling of the construction where it is still found 
in current speech. Other Germans to whom this 
sentence has been submitted all agree in feeling 
‘‘out’’ or ‘‘besser’’ here as an adverb. One 
thing, however, seems perfectly sure to the writer, 
namely, that the fact that this form is now felt as 
an adverb is not the cause of the decay of this 
construction, but it has rather helped to preserve 
it in the few cases where it has survived. Wher- 
ever the old predicate adjective stood in syntac- 
tical relations so unclear as to the form that it 
could also be felt as an adverb modifying the fol- 
lowing verb, the construction has been well pre- 
served, altho the original syntactical structure is 
now misunderstood. Naturally there are not 
many such cases, for they are only accidental. 
On the other hand, the original construction is 
clearly felt where the old predicate adjective can- 
not be construed as an adverb. Examples are 
hard to find, for the construction is felt as un- 
natural in our time. They can occur only in a 
style far removed from colloquial speech where 
the life of an older period is dimly felt : ‘‘ Das 
ist besser unterblieben ’’ (‘‘ Das ist besser, wenn 
es unterbleibt’’). This sentence may be felt as 
unnatural, but it has the sanction of many cen- 
turies of good usage resting upon it. Here it is 
impossible on account of the tense form employed 
to construe ‘‘ besser’’ as an adverb. Here all to 
whom this sentence was submitted felt ‘‘ besser ”’ 
as an adjective. None of them could feel it as 
an adjective in ‘‘ Das wiire besser unterblieben.’’ 
The old conception ‘‘ Das wiire besser, unter- 
blieben, i. e. (wenn es) unterblieben (bliebe)’’ 
was quite foreign to them. The construction of 
‘* besser ’’ as an adverb was made possible by the 
tense form of the verb and this modern interpre- 
tation has preserved the old form with changed 
meaning, while the old form with the old meaning 
seems strange to Germans of our time. This leads 
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us to say a few words about the origin of the old 
construction and the causes of its decay. 

Professor Paul in his ‘‘ Mittelhochdeutsche 
Grammatik,’’ Sec. 203, remarks : ‘*‘ Auch neben 
einem rein predikativen Adjektiv kommt das 
praedikative Attribut vor: ‘So were er maneges 
bezzer tot’ (so wire er als toter viel besser, d. h. 
so wiire es viel besser, wenn er tot wire).’’ There 
is here an inconsistency between Professor Paul’s 
statement and his illustration of it. In his state- 
ment he calls the adjective ‘‘tot’’ a ‘‘ praedika- 
tives Attribut,’’ i. e., a predicate appositive, but 
by his illustration ‘‘ wenn er tot wire ’’ he shows 
clearly that it is not a predicate appositive at all, 
but an ordinary appositive. It is very common 
for an ordinary appositive adjective or participle 
to perform the function of an adverbial clause : 
‘¢ Die Schlange sticht nicht wngereizt’’ (wenn sie 
nicht gereizt wird). This simple explanation re- 
moves all the difficulties in the way of a clear 
understanding of this old construction. The ad- 
jective or participle that so often in M. H. G. 
accompanied a predicate adjective was an appo- 
sitive to a preceding noun or pronoun. This noun 
or pronoun was not necessarily a subject, but it 
might be in some oblique case: ‘‘ daz mir bezzer 
were begraben’’ (quoted by Grimm, ‘‘ Gram- 
matik’’ Iv, p. 152) ‘‘ that it would be better for 
me if I were buried.”’ 

Let us return to the sentence quoted by Profes- 
sor Wilmanns as proof that the predicate adjective 
sometimes in M. H. G. referred to a subject to 
which in a strict sense it could not refer: ‘‘so 
weere er bezzer ungeborn.’’ As stated above this 
sentence is perfectly regular in every respect, but 
‘‘bezzer’’ is not used in this sense any more. We 
must now employ in English ‘‘ better-off’’ and in 
modern German ‘‘besser daran’’ to render the 
simple M. H. G. ‘‘bezzer.’’ Of the state of 
health, however, we can still use the simple form: 
‘‘ He is better today.” Only ina few set expres- 
sions do we find this old meaning : ‘‘Das wire 
besser verschwiegen’’ ‘‘This matter would be 
more advantageous to us if it could be kept 
secret.’? Here we have the old construction 
and this old meaning, only applied to a thing. 
Why should this sentence be preserved, while 
‘*so weere er bezzer ungeborn’’ is not retained in 
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modern usage? With reference to persons we 
cannot use simple ‘‘besser’’ here any more. In 
‘‘ Das wire besser verschwiegen’’ the construc- 
tion has been preserved because ‘‘besser’’ is now 
construed as an adverb. Thus in fact the old 
construction has not been retained. In looking 
over the M. H. G. grammars and dictionaries 
we find a long list of sentences containing this 
old construction, very few of which could be ren- 
dered literally into modern German. The predi- 
cate adjectives ‘‘gut,’’ ‘‘ lieb,’’ ‘* besser,’’ ‘‘lie- 
ber,’’ etc., have changed their meaning. Now 
‘**lieb’’ is not so freely used with reference to 
things as to persons and often seems out of place 
with reference to a subject that represents a thing. 
Moreover, it now often has a different meaning 
even when it refers to persons. The common 
words ‘‘ gut’’ and ‘‘besser’’ now have quite dif- 
ferent meanings: ‘‘ Es ist in sere guot gelesen’”’ 
(‘‘ Tristan,’ 171), ‘‘It (i. e., the book) will be 
helpful and stimulating to them if they read it.’’ 
As can be seen by the translation of this sentence 
there is another important development in modern 
English and German which has been a large fac- 
tor, perhaps, the chief factor, in breaking down 
this old construction. In the English translation 
the appositive ‘‘ gelesen ’’ is expanded into a 
clause. Modern German also employs a clause 
here : ‘‘ wenn sie es lesen.’’ Not only in this 
particular construction but in general the simple 
appositive is now very little used in plain prose. 
It is the characteristic of poetry and elevated dis- 
course: ‘‘Selbst Tugend wird zum Laster, falsch 
geibt.’’ The very fact that the simple appositive 
was often ambiguous in that the participle used as 
an appositive was construed as the verb and the 
preceding word as an adverb must have often led 
to an instinctive avoidance of the simple participle 
and suggested its amplification to the form of a 
clause. Modern prose in general tends to develop 
hypotaxis, where the different adverbial relations 
of time, place, manner, means, condition, ete. 
find an accurate formal expression in the lan- 
guage by means of a subordinate clause intro- 
duced by an appropriate conjunction. In spite 
of this tendency we sometimes, however, find in 
colloquial speech the terse appositive construc- 
tion : ‘‘ Die Gans wire mir lieber gebraten.’’ 
Grimm in his ‘‘Grammatik,’’ Iv, p. 152, is 
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quite positive that ‘‘ Das ist leicht gesagt’’ also 
belongs here, but the writer cannot find anything 
in the older periods of the language to confirm 
this position. The form that precedes the parti- 
ciple here seems to be of a different nature than 
the cases given above. The evidence of English 
‘* That is easily said but not so easily done’’ and 
of many similar German expressions, as ‘‘ Das ist 
bald gesagt’’ and ‘‘er ist leicht verletzt’’ ‘‘ He 
is easily offended,’’ seems to indicate plainly that 
we have here to do with an adverb and not an 
adjective. 

There is another little group of words where 
there is a difference of opinion as to the part of 
speech, namely, ‘‘leicht’’ and ‘‘schwer’’ in 
connection with an infinitive. In the Grimm 
dictionary we find the words: ‘‘ Ferner zahl- 
reiche Fille, in denen Jeicht adverbial steht : 
‘ouch half in sere, daz diu kint/so lihte ze 
gewenenne sint’ (‘‘ Der arme Heinrich,’’ 333-4)’’ 
= ‘‘ It was also in his favor that children are so 
easy to train.’’ Benecke, in his glossary to 
‘‘Twein,’? gives the same explanation. The 
English translation of this passage indicates 
clearly that in English the form is a predicate 
adjective in connection with an active infinitive 
which completes its meaning. In Old High Ger- 
man where adjective and adverb have different 
forms the adjective form is here used : ‘zi zell- 
enne ist iz swari’’ (Otfrid v, 19-7) ‘‘ It is diffi- 
cult to relate.’’ ‘‘ Uuante siu (7. e. scientia ueri- 
tatis) liht ist ze vernemene’’ (Williram, 71. 5) 
‘*for it is easy to understand.’’ As there is no 
longer a difference of form here between adjective 
and adverb the predicate adjective has gradually 
come to be felt in German as an adverb: ‘‘ Er 
ist schwer zu tiberzeugen,’’ ‘‘ He is hard to con- 
vince.’’ An English-speaking person still natur- 
ally feels such forms as adjectives. He associates 
the adverb with passive form : ‘‘ He is very diff- 
cult (adjective) to beat,’’ but ‘‘ He is to be beaten 
only with great difficulty’’ (adverbial phrase). 
A great English philologist has here combined 
the adjective with the passive form: ‘‘ The steps 
are easy to be found by which the word has come 
to possess its present meaning ’’ (Skeat’s ‘‘ Etym. 
Dict.’’). The writer would say here : ‘‘ The steps 
are easily found or to be found easily by which,”’ 
etc. In German the infinitive here has not de- 
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veloped passive form and hence there is no formal 
distinction between the use of the infinitive asa 
gerundive with passive force and with a modify- 
ing adverb on the one hand and its use with active 
force as the complement of a predicate adjective 
on the other hand. To judge by the treatment of 
these expressions in German grammars and dic- 
tionaries the infinitive here is now always felt as 
having passive force and the old predicate adjec- 
tive is now felt as an adverb modifying the 
infinitive. 
GrorGE O. CurRME. 
Northwestern University. 





ENEAS AND THOMAS’ TRISTAN 


Notwithstanding the attention which has been 
paid to the position of the poem of Hnéas in 
medieval French literature, its relation to 
Thomas’ story of Tristan has hardly been men- 
tioned. Yet in various characteristics of style, 
and in some of the points of view, the frag- 
ments of Tristan are strikingly like certain pas- 
sages and episodes in Hnéas. Several years ago 
in a study of certain features of the narrative 
poetry of the time, I became persuaded that 
there might be a connection between these two 
poems, and that Hnéas could count Thomas 
also among the authors it had influenced.* 
This conjecture has recently been strengthened 
by further evidence of a more definite kind. 

We read in Bédier’s restoration of Thomas’ 
poem that the Breton knight, Rivalin, took 
advantage of an armistice with his enemy to 
visit Mark’s court in Cornwall. There he dis- 
played such manly virtues and bore himself so 
well that he won the love of Mark’s sister, 
Blancheflor. And her love was no ordinary 
passion. It occasioned quite peculiar symp- 


*“ Some Features of Style in Early French Narra- 
tive Poetry (1150-1170) ,” Modern Philology, October, 
1905, April, 1906, April, 1907. See particularly the 
number for April, 1906 (pp. 536, 537), where Tris- 
tan’s soliloquy on Isolt’s loyalty is compared with 
Lavinia’s monologue in Enéas. The versification of 
the two poems was also found to correspond (April, 
1907, p. 667). 
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toms. Blancheflor’s mind and body were as 
though set on fire. She wasted away. She 
trembled constantly. She was bathed at times 
in perspiration. Nevertheless this strange sick- 
ness, which was without remedy, gave her no 
physical pain. In the midst of health she felt 
ill, as from the effects of poison. Had the 
noonday heat poisoned her? Never would she 
have believed in a disease where heat made her 
shiver and cold made her sweat, and where heat 
and cold united to test her endurance. 

But Blancheflor was not to languish long. 
Through the mediation of her nurse she was 
brought near to Rivalin. Yet her happiness 
was fleeting, for an invasion soon summoned 
Rivalin home. He made ready his horses, 
boats, and armor. Great is Blancheflor’s dis- 
tress at the tidings of his approaching de- 
parture, and greater her lamentation when he 
finally comes to take leave of her. She knows, 
she declares, that his going will be the signal 
for her death, and sobbing with despair she 
faints away in his arms.” 

In its general outline and trend this episode 
recalls the story of Dido and Aeneas. The 
stranger who comes by sea, who unconsciously 
wins the love of the princess of the country, 
who accepts her love and who is finally forced 
to leave her in obedience to higher demands, 
her reproaches, despair and fainting. In either 
instance another woman, attendant or sister, 
is a confidant in the matter. The likeness, we 
repeat, is wholly general, bearing only on the 
main points. Yet Thomas was conscious of 
the resemblance. For when Rivalin rode out 
to the tournament where he attracted the atten- 
tion of the women of the court, Thomas paused 
to meditate on that peculiarity of the sex which 
makes it value what it cannot attain and de- 
spise what it can, “as it happened in the case 
of Dido, who loved so that she burned herself 
alive, when her beloved, who had come from 
a foreign land, left her.” ® 

Now is there any good reason for believing 


?J. Bédier, Le Roman de Tristan par Thomas, 
I, pp. 2-21. E. Kélbing, Die nordische und die eng- 
lische Version der Tristan-Sage, I, ©. I-XIII. 

*Kélbing, 1. ¢., ©. IV. 
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that this comparison suggested itself to 
Thomas through any other means than his 
memory of Virgil’s own narrative? I think 
there is. An examination of Thomas’ account 
of Blancheflor’s condition discloses some signif- 
icant details which were not furnished him by 
the lines of the Aeneid. Among them are the 
description of the effects of love on Blanche- 
flor’s body, the idea that these symptoms acted 
like the results of poison, and the assertion 
that the separation of the lovers meant death 
to the woman. The last-named notion may be 
entirely due to the situation, and may be inde- 
pendent of any model. It is difficult to sup- 
pose that the other two are. For it is not in 
the nature of things that unusual ideas should 
be broached at approximately the same time by 
different persons, independently of one another. 
On the contrary, when such ideas are put for- 
ward, we are obliged to believe that they origi- 
nated with one person and were borrowed by 
the others. Now the physical condition which 
caused sweat in Blancheflor, and her query 
whether this condition was due to poison, are 
unusual ideas. They both occur in Hnéas 
under similar circumstances. Its author says, 
in regard to the second, that Dido drank mortal 
poison when she met the Trojan, and this was 
also sister Anna’s opinion later on.* 

More striking, however, is the resemblance 
between the two descriptions of the effect of 
love on Dido and on Blancheflor. Because of 
the fragmentary state of Tristan, we can only 
conjecture what the phrases penned by Thomas 
really were, but for Hnéas there is no mistake 
possible. Dido cannot sleep for love: 


Torne et retorne sovent, 

Ele se pasme et s’estent, 
Sofle, sospire et baaille, 

Molt se demeine et travaille, 
Tremble, fremist et si tressalt.® 


Again when Aeneas sails away, 


*Tinéas, ll. 1259, 2107, 2108. See Blancheflor’s 
words in Kélbing (1. ¢., c. v1). The origin of the 
notion is to be found in Virgil (Aeneid, 1, 1. 688). 

5 Hnéas, ll. 1229-33. Cf. Molt l’angoissot li feus 
d’amor, 1. 1271. 
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Amors la fait sovent pasmer 
Et refreidier et tressuer.® 


Expressions like these must have stood in 
Tristan also, for the Norse translator of 
Thomas, in telling of the violence done to 
Blancheflor by love, enumerates practically all 
the symptoms with which the author of Hnéas 
had characterized Dido’s passion, particularly 
the attributes of trembling, shivering, and 
sweating. The other symptom dear to Enéas, 
the yawning, is absent from his list. There is 
pretty good evidence, however, that it was not 
absent from Thomas’ couplets, for it comes 
forward, together with the other traits, in the 
lines of Chrétien’s Cligés. In the first episode 
of Cligés, an episode which corresponds in idea 
to the first episode of Tristan, Soredamor 
sweats, yawns and sighs, as Dido had done in 
Enéas, and Blancheflor had presumably done 
in Tristan.” 

Other poets of the twelfth century had in- 
deed used some of these terms in describing the 
physical manifestations of love. William of 
Poitou had sung of his trembling,*® and Cerca- 
mon had started, burned and shivered. Wace 
tells us how Uther Pendragon had lost all de- 
sire for sleep, food and drink.*° But no one 
before Dido, of Hnéas, or Blancheflor, of 
Tristan, had perspired and yawned. We are 
therefore led to the assumption—pending the 
discovery of new evidence—that these unwonted 
manifestations of the tender passion owe their 
existence to the inventive brain of Thomas, or 
to Hnéas. And when we add to them the no- 
tion of poison, of which Virgil offers only the 
barest suggestion, we cannot escape the alterna- 
tive that one poet was copying from the other 
at this place. Now was it Thomas who copied, 
or the author of Enéas? 


* Bnéas, ll. 1959, 1960. 

* Cliges, ll. 462 ss, 875 ss. It is hardly necessary 
to point out again the close connection between the 
general ideas, the plots, taken as a whole, and the 
style and sentiment of Tristan and Cligés. 

®Per aquesta fri e tremble. Bartsch, Chresto- 
mathie, col. 31. 

°Totz trassalh e brant e fremis. Appel, Chresto- 
mathie, p. 53. Cf. 1. 1233 of Hnéas, above. 

” Brut, ll. 8887-90. 
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The best answer, in a case where proof is so 
elusive, is perhaps given by the attitude of the 
two authors, when again confronted by the same 
conditions. Tristan was written to magnify 
the love of Tristan and Isolt, not the love of 
Rivalin and Blancheflor. Yet when Thomas 
reaches this engrossing episode he does not re- 
produce his former scene of the physical dis- 
tress of the lovers. On the contrary, he would 
ignore this material aspect of love’s power, and 
show love as working only on the mind. Wholly 
different is the purpose of the author of Enéas. 
He accompanies his major plot, of the love of 
Aeneas and Lavinia, with repeated expositions 
of the way love manifests itself in the body. 
First Lavinia learns from her mother what the 
symptoms are, then she diagnoses her own case 
by them, and finally the tell-tale signs betray 
her plight to her mother. Here is an itera- 
tion, which is so persistent that we can ascribe 
it to no other cause than the pride of an in- 
ventor in his invention, and the conclusion 
straightway follows that in this particular in- 
stance Hnéas was the model for Tristan—as 
indeed the general likeness of the Blancheflor 
episode to the story of Dido had already fore- 
shadowed.*” 

This conclusion, that Tristan imitated E’'néas, 


4 Enéas, ll. 7917 ss, 8072 ss, 8543 ss. 

“It is possible that the author of Enéas started 
with the commonplace representation of love as a 
malady, an inward burning, and then added the symp- 
toms of yawning and perspiring to some such de- 
scription as Cercamon gave of himself (see also 
Virgil’s picture of the infatuated Dido), under the 
temptation to compare the effects of love to the 
action of fever and ague. It is Lavinia’s mother 
talking: 


Pire est amors que fievre ague, 

N’est pas retors quant l’en en sue. 

D’amors estuet sovent suer 

Et refreidir, fremir, trenbler 

Et sospirer et baaillier, 

Et perdre tot beivre et mangier 

Et degeter et tressaillir, etc. Hnéas, ll. 7919 ss. 


E. Faral, in an interesting article on Ovid’s influ- 
ence on Enéas, suggests that the idea of the physical 
torments of love originated with the Latin poet 
(Romania, xt, pp. 214-218). But we should not 
forget that in this particular episode Hnéas dwells 
on even more displeasing features of animal passion. 
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might be supported by a review of the same 
idea in other poems of the time. Nearly all 
the romantic writers of the twelfth century 
were under obligations to the thought and style 
of Enéas.** Of these writers, only Marie de 
France and the author of Partenopeus de Blois 
escaped the influence of its descriptions of the 
physical side of love. Chrétien de Troyes, as 
we know, did not like them at all, and only 
yielded to them indirectly in the case of Cligés, 
because Thomas had set him the example. 
And in Cligés he follows Thomas’ guidance 
throughout, refusing, like Thomas, to repeat 
the description in his main episode, of Cligés 
his romances, though he ingeniously divided 
and Fenice. But Gautier d’Arras was more 
pliant. He imitated this trait of Hnéas in both 
the symptoms between them, and gallantly 
transferred to the hero the unpleasant charac- 
teristics which had been the special property 
of the heroine. Other admirers succeeded to 
Gautier, among them the authors of Amadas et 
Idoine, Ipomedon, Guillaume de Palerne and 
Galeran de Bretagne, not to mention Gerbert 
de Montreuil, in the Violette, and even later 
poets. 

How could this odd invention of Hnéas be 
of any aid in solving the relation of that poem 
to Benoit’s Troie? The love affairs in T'roie 
are described with more refinement than those 
in Hnéas, yet their physical side plays an in- 
creasingly important part. Paris shows his pas- 
sion for Helen by change of color only, but 
Achilles, in his infatuation for Polyxena, loses 
sleep, shivers, burns, groans, falls ill. More 
than half-way between them stands Troilus, 
enduring not only the torments which Achilles 
will suffer, but also one of the afflictions which 
Dido and Lavinia had made famous. He 
sweats.1* Were he Briseis, and not Troilus, we 
might argue from this symptom the direct in- 
fluence of Hnéas on Troie. But since it is the 
man who is love’s victim—as he had been in 
Wace and Gautier d’Arras—, the presence of this 


*% A. Dressler, Der LHinfluss des altfranzésischen 
Eneas-Romanes auf die altfranzésische Litteratur. 
Gottingen dissertation, 1907. 

* Troie, 1. 15012. 
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characteristic feature in Troie would simply 
indicate the priority of Enéas, a priority which 
indeed a comparison of the versification of the 
two poems had already suggested.*® 


F. M. WARREN. 
Yale University. 





SOME PARALLELS TO PASSAGES IN 
THE FIRST PART OF JERONIMO 


Whether The First Part of Jeronimo is spurious 
or not, whether it is Kyd’s or another’s, whether 
it was produced before 1592 or between 1600 
and 1605, the fact remains, nevertheless, that 
there are in it some passages which bring to 
the reader’s mind certain parts of other plays of 
the same general period. 

The first of these is found in Act 11, Se. 2,’ and 
the parallel passage is in Cymbeline, Act 1m, Se. 
5. In Jeronimo Lorenzo and Alcario enter. An- 
drea, who is Bellimperia’s lover, has gone to Por- 
tugal as ambassador, so Alcario, who also loves 
Bellimperia, is urged by Lorenzo to dress himself 
in a suit of clothing of the style and color of 
Andrea’s and present himself in it to Bellimperia, 
with the idea in mind of winning her love. He 
at once agrees to this proposal and the two go to 
get the clothing. Imogen’s betrothed, Posthu- 
mus, is absent from her in Cymbeline. Cloten, 
who is in love with Imogen, finds that she is to 
meet Posthumus at Milford Haven, so he forms 
the plan of pursuing her, of killing Posthumus, 
and of making love to her then in a more or less 
violent manner. Accordingly he forces Pisanio, 
Posthumus’s former servant, to procure him a suit 
of his late master’s clothing in which he may 
carry out his plans. 

In Act 11, Sc. 4, of Jeronimo the plot of Lorenzo 
and Alcario comes to nearly the same end as that 
of Cloten. Lorenzo and Alcario, who is disguised 
as Andrea, enter. Soon Bellimperia enters to 
them and greets Alcario as Andrea. She does 


% Modern Philology, April, 1907, pp. 667-675. 
1The Works of Thomas Kyd. Edited by Frederick 8. 
Boas, Oxford, 1901. 
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not discover the fraud, and after a short dialogue, 
leaves him. A moment before the end of the 
conversation Lazarotto enters. He has been 
engaged by Lorenzo to assassinate Andrea, and 
so, seeing a man dressed like Andrea talking very 
confidentially with Bellimperia, he takes him to 
be the real Andrea. After her exit he stabs 
Alecario, who dies immediately. At this point 
‘* Andrea and Rogero and others’’ enter to the 
great horror of the murderer. Jeronimo and 
Horatio come in a little later and, until they dis- 
cover the real Andrea, think the corpse in fami- 
liar-appearing garments is his. Soon, however, 
they are undeceived, as is Bellimperia who has 
heard the cries of murder and who enters in 
consternation. 

Se. 2, Activ, of Cymbeline corresponds in part 
to that just outlined. Imogen has taken refuge 
with Belarius and his two foster sons, Arviragus 
and Guiderius. Cloten, dressed as Posthumus, 
appears after Imogen has retired from the stage. 
He and Guiderius quarrel, and the first is killed, 
but off the stage. To prevent identification of the 
body the head is severed and thrown into the sea. 
At this point, Imogen, who is disguised as a boy, 
is discovered apparently dead, the result of having 
taken a sleeping draught which she thought to be 
poison. She and Cloten’s body are laid before 
the cave home of the three foresters. Belarius 
and the young man go to find flowers to strew 
over the corpses. In their absence Imogen re- 
gains consciousness and recognizes the clothing 
on the headless trunk by her as that of Posthu- 
mus. She concludes that the body is Posthumus’s 
and bewails his death. After a long lamentation 
she falls speechless on the corpse. The Roman 
general, Lucius, then enters and Imogen is taken 
away by him. 

Briefly the points of resemblance which I have 
endeavored to bring out are these: the disguising 
of two unfavored suitors in the clothing of the 
favored ones during the absence of the latter ; 
the death of the same ; and the mistaking of each 
corpse for that of the favored suitor in each play. 
Besides these there are certain minor points of 
resemblance which are unimportant except as 
merely corroborative of the major indications of a 
possibly more than accidental resemblance. 

In addition to the points mentioned above I 
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desire to cite the following as showing a possible 
relationship between Jeronimo and other plays of 
approximately its own time. While Alcario is 
dressing himself for his attempt at counterfeiting 
Andrea, Jeronimo and Horatio prepare a letter 
(Jeronimo, Act 11, Sc. 3) warning Andrea of 
Lorenzo’s hatred of him and of his murderous 
intentions toward him. In spite of the rank of the 
writers and of the subject matter of the letter it 
is conceived in a spirit of the broadest humor. 
Notwithstanding the unlikeness in general tone of 
the two scenes, that just mentioned bears a resem- 
blance to Se. 2, Act ir of Julius Cesar—but one of 
language only. In theletter Jeronimo, while tell- 
ing Andrea of Lorenzo’s plot against him, expa- 
tiates upon Lorenzo’s honesty and declares that 
when he says ‘‘a nobleman’’ may be ‘‘a knave 
as well as an ostler,’’ he does not speak of him. 
It is hardly necessary to call attention to Antony’s 
use of the expression 


‘<. . . Brutus is an honorable man ’”’ 


in regard to Brutus’ judgment and actions. The 


following lines which Antony speaks— 


‘‘T speak not here to disprove what Brutus spoke 
But here am I to speak what I do know” — 


are in substance almost exactly the same as those 
which Jeronimo uses in speaking of Lorenzo. 

The last parallel which I wish to point out is 
that between Sc. 5, Act 11, of Jeronimo and Se. 1, 
Act tv, of Marston’s Second Part of Antonio and 
Mellida. Lazarotto, the assassin of Alcario is 
much like Strotzo, Piero’s tool in the latter play. 
His death is managed in very much the same way 
as is Strotzo’s. In Jeronimo (Sc. 5, Act 11), the 
King of Spain is presiding at the trial of Lazarotto 
for the murder of Alcario. The prisoner has bar- 
gained with Lorenzo, his employer, that he would 
be pardoned for his crime. After telling a 
trumped-up story of his having been hired by 
Alcario to kill Andrea and of his having mis- 
taken his man—as was indeed the case—he is 
condemned to death by the King. He whispers 
Lorenzo to press for his pardon. Lorenzo pre- 
tends to do so, but in reality urges the King to 
make way with the criminal immediately. There- 
upon the King refuses to hear Lazarotto who 
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wishes to implicate his employer. He is gagged 
and hurried off to execution. Marston’s villain 
uses a similar device for disposing of Strotzo, his 
aid. Piero, Duke of Venice, is presiding at the 
trial of Mellida, his daughter, on a charge of 
adultery. Strotzo, by prearrangement with Piero, 
enters with a halter about his neck and accuses 
himself of having defamed Mellida and of having 
slain Antonio’s father at the instance of Antonio. 
In reality the murder last mentioned was done by 
Piero. Upon hearing this confession, Piero 
simulates great indignation and seizes the end of 
the cord which is about Strotzo’s neck. Castilio, 
a courtier, grasps the other end ; and the two of 
them strangle the unlucky instrument of Piero’s 
crimes, thus putting out of the way an incon- 
venient confidant in much the same way as 
Lorenzo does. Strotzo attempts to speak, but 
his master is too quick for him, and his secret is 
not disclosed. 

Since the date and the authorship of The First 
Part of Jeronimo are in doubt, it is, of course, 
not possible to consider it as either a source or a 
debtor in regard to the parallelisms above men- 
tioned, except in the case of Cymbeline, which, 
it is almost certain, was written after 1605-—the 
date of the publication of Jeronimo. The likeness 
to passages in Julius Cesar and in Antonio and 
Mellida may have been the result of the acquaint- 
ance of the authors of those plays with Jeronimo 
or else they may have furnished inspiration for 
the latter drama. It is a difficult matter to deter- 
mine since the plays may have appeared about 
the same time—very near the year 1600. In 
view of this uncertainty then, I am unwilling to 
offer any explanation of the parallelisms which I 
have mentioned above. My purpose has been 
merely to point out these resemblances with the 
hope that they may be of some interest, and 
possibly of value, to some investigator. 


R. 8. ForsyTHe. 
University of Kansas. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE NED. 


It is hardly necessary to sing the praises of the 
New English Dictionary. The work done by Mur- 
ray, Bradley, Craigie, and their collaborators is 
not likely to be superseded, in the present gener- 
ation at least. The work is not only a dictionary 
of modern English but in fullness of information 
far surpasses the special dictionaries for the Mid- 
dle English period. The almost inexhaustible 
amount of material, however, renders it impos- 
sible to make such a work absolutely definitive. 
An exhaustive collection of the lexicographical 
material in individual texts brings to light here 
and there a neglected word or use of a word. 

In preparing a glossary recently for the Middle 
English Dame Siriz, Vox and Wolf, and Sir 
Cleges, my indebtedness to the NED. has been 
incalculable. When I have found a use of a 
word not cited in it, I have felt it to be a verit- 
able discovery. The few discoveries of this kind 
that I have made, I offer here in two short lists ; 
the first containing words not found by me in the 
Dictionary, the second containing citations ear- 
lier than those recorded in it. 


A. Words not found in NED. : 


buske, in the sense ‘beat.’ No man he wold 
buske ne bete. Sir Cleges, Oxf. text, 20. 

castell-zate, ‘castle gate.’ Sir Cl. (Oxf. 
text), 254. 

gode sir, a polite form of address. The only 
word cited is goodsire, ‘ grandfather,’ 

heie-renning, ‘ running at the eyes.’—-D. S. 283. 

houssong, -e, ‘matins’(?) V. & W., 265, 270, 
274. 

how-/at-euer, adv., ‘however.’ Sir Cl. (Oxf. 
text), 420. 

leuelif, ‘sweetheart.’ D. 8., 30. 

loue-uere, ‘ physical expression of love.’ D.S., 
374. 

nones-kunnes, ‘no kind of.’ V. & W., 294. 
Cf. however, Kind, sb. 14 and Kin’, 6b. 

notys, pl., ‘ musical instruments of some kind.’ 
Sir Ci., 101. Possibly a textual error. The 
Edinb. text has uttys. 

of-slyfe, ‘ break off.’ Sir Cl., 214. Not cited 
under off-. 

serteyn, Sir Cl., 162. Possibly a textual error. 
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B. Citations earlier than those in NED. : 


all-wey, ‘in any event.’ Sir Cl., 227. NED. 
cites Caxton’s Eneydos, 1490. 

almus-folke, ‘charitable people.’ Sir Cl., 31. 
NED. cites alms-folk from Hollinsh. Chron., 
1587. 

amidward, ‘in the middle of.’ V. & W., 274. 
NED. cites the word from Pallad. on Husb. 
1420, in the sense ‘ toward the middle.’ 

bless Je, excl. ‘God bless you!’, D. S., 201. 
NED. under the verb ‘bless,’ meaning Iv, 
cites ‘‘ Exclamatory, elliptical and ironical uses’”’ 
from 1588 on. 

ofte-tyme, ‘often.’ Sir Cl., 488. The earliest 
citation is about contemporary, 1414. 

ryalty, ‘ munificence,’ ‘generosity.’ Sir Cl., 73. 
The earliest citation of ‘royalty’ in this sense is 
from 1548. 

I can say with Chaucer, 

‘* And I come after, glening here and there, 


And am ful glad if I may finde an ere 
Of any goodly word that ye han left.’’ 


GrorGE H. McKnienr. 
Ohio State University. 





THE LEGENDARY DANTE 


La Leggenda di Dante. Motti, Facezie e Tra- 
dizioni dei Secoli x1v-x1x. Con introduzione 
di G. Papini. Lanciano: R. Carabba, edi- 
tore, 1911. 16mo., pp. 128. Frontispiece, 
“ Ritratto di Dante attribuito a Raffaello, 
esistente in Monaco.” 


In 1873 the distinguished bibliophile, Gio- 
vanni Papanti, published at Leghorn his col- 
lection of Dante anecdotes under the title: 
Dante, secondo la tradizione e i novellatort. 
The book has long been out of print and it 
was a happy thought on the part of Papini to 
prepare for his very attractive collection, 
“ Scrittori Nostri,” a similar volume. Papanti 
covered the ground so thoroughly that he left 
his successors little to do, and we regret that 
Papini has done that little not very well. He 
has been able to use improved editions issued 
since Papanti’s day, notably Solerti’s lives of 
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Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio (Milan, 1904), 
various reviews of Papanti’s book, as well as 
Mr. Koch’s admirable catalogue of the Fiske 
Dante Collection at Cornell University and Mr. 
Toynbee’s Dante in English Literature from 
Chaucer to Cary. 

The most important differences between Pa- 
pini and Papanti are as follows. Papini omits 
a number of articles in Papanti relating to the 
fame and praise of the poet, but not anecdotes 
properly speaking. There are fourteen such 
in Papanti: pp. 1, 3, 26, 34, 58, 82, 85, 118, 
134, 175, 179, 185, 187, and 200. Most incon- 
sistently Papini prints at the very end of his vol- 
ume, p. 120, “Dante in Parnaso,” an extract 
from Boccalini’s Ragguagli di Parnaso, which 
Papini himself says has nothing to do with the 
legend of Dante, and adds: “ Ma ho pensato di 
metterlo come curiosita ed anche perché non 
esce del tutto dal quadro del volume.” With 
this reasoning he might as well have included 
all the Papanti articles which he has omitted. 
He also prints p. 105, a long article “ Dante 
Mago,” although as he says in the very first 
words: “ Su Dante mago non vi sono leggende 
propriamente dette.” 

As to new material Papini claims to have 
added forty new legends or versions not found 
in Papanti. If this new material is carefully 
examined it will be found that most of it con- 
sists in new versions of stories already in Pa- 
panti. Of absolutely new material, that is, of 
material not found in Papanti in any form, 
there are only eight stories, one of which is the 
irrelevant extract from Boccalini mentioned 
above. Four of the remaining seven are from 
Giovan Mario Filelfo’s life of Dante (Solerti, p. 
175): (a) Papini, p. 37, “ Roganti Gerio Belli 
filio, quis esset in civitate sapientior, eum esse 
respondit quem stulti magis odissent”; (b) 
Papini, p. 38, some one complained that Flor- 
ence was badly governed because provisions were 
high. Dante answered “ Fortasse et apud Co- 
rinthum vilius est frumentum,” meaning that 
Florence was so large and rich that things could 
not be so cheap there as in country places where 
there was little money; (c) Papini, p. 38, 
Dante’s reply to “Ianoto Pacio,” who had in- 
sulted him, “ Responderem tibi nisi essem ira- 
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tus”; (d) Papini, p. 98, “Dante consiglier 
d’amore,” Aldrovandinus Donatus asks Dante’s 
advice in regard to obtaining the favour of his 
mistress, for whose sake he had devoted himself 
to poetry and learning. Dante replies by asking 
him why the nightingale sings only part of the 
year. Aldrovandinus cannot tell, and Dante ex- 
plains that as long as the nightingale is wooing 
it sings, when it is mated it is silent. The three 
remaining anecdotes are as follows. Papini, 
p. 36,—Don Luis Milan, Zl Cortesano, Madrid, 
1874, p.139,—Dante was highly esteemed by the 
Florentines but despised them and hid from 
them. A wise man said the only way to find 
him was to begin some remark and leave it 
unfinished and Dante would certainly complete 
it. The remark he advised them to make was 
“Who knows the good?” So the Florentines 
went about saying this and Dante who was 
among them disguised answered “ He who has 
experienced evil.” This recalls the story of the 
egg with salt, Papanti, p. 183; Papini, p. 52. 
The second anecdote is the curious story told 
by the Englishman, Edward Wright, in Some 
Observations made in travelling through France, 
Italy, &c. in the Years MDCCOXX, MDCOXXI, and 
mpcoxxir (see Toynbee, vol. 1, p. 216), of 
Dante’s kleptomania. The third and last story 
is from Taddeo del Branca, Liber penitentiae 
(published by C. Cipolla, Taddeo del Branca e 
una tradizione leggendaria sull’Alighieri, To- 
rino, 1887). Dante is here represented as a 
famous preacher enjoying the popularity of the 
crowd. One day as he is about to ascend the 
pulpit an old woman falls down before him 
and pours out her praises. Dante replies that 
he has acquired his ability by study and absti- 
nence. He then mounts the pulpit but is un- 
able to speak ; at last he says that virtue is gone 
from him and that he is not worthy of the gifts 
of God. He descends and “sic miser ille fuit 
semper ignarus in omnj.” 

Papini gives, p. 39, as new material, the 
story of Dante and Cecco d’Ascoli, which Pa- 
panti, p. 19%, gives in an Italian résumé. I 
shall return to this story later. On p. 117, 
Papini marks with an asterisk as new material 
the Letter of Frate Ilario, which, however, is 
printed by Papanti, p. 202, from Fraticelli’s 
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Life of Dante. Papini uses a better text (that 
in Rajna’s Dante e la Lunigiana), but the 
difference is after all very slight. 

It will be seen that the absolutely new 
material is small and unimportant. The new 
versions are not of great interest. From 
Toynbee, Papini, p. 24, has taken John Wil- 
liams’s Letter to the Duke of Buckingham 
(“ Who will go if I stay?”); p. 32, Sir John 
Harington’s Hpigram (“Elephant”); p. 57, 
John Gower’s Confessio Amantis (“ Why Dante 
is esteemed less than a buffoon”); p. 68, T. 
Carlyle, Lectures on Heroes (same topic) ; p. 
68, Jeremy Collier (same topic); and p. 77%, 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, “ Dantes, that 
famous Italian Poet, by reason his clothes were 
mean could not be admitted to sit down at a 
feast.” This is hardly an anecdote. A number 
of other versions, which I have not space to 
mention, might have been taken from the same 
source. It is strange that both Papanti and 
Papini have overlooked Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
fine poem “ Dante at Verona,” which contains 
versions of three anecdotes: “ Dante torna dal- 
V’Inferno,” “ Why Dante is esteemed less than 
a buffoon,” and “ Bones.” Some of the other 
new versions are: four stories by Marcantonio 
Nicoletti (“ Elephant,” “ Dante pronto rispon- 
ditore,” “ Dante e la meretrice,” and “ Dante 
e il bugiardo”), all in Solerti; “ Dante torna 
dall’ Inferno,” versions by Benvenuto da Imola, 
Giannozzo Manetti, Landino and Filelfo, all in 
Solerti; two anecdotes by Secco Polentone and 
Gabriello Simeone (“ Why Dante is esteemed 
less than a buffoon ”) published by Graf in the 
Giornale storico, vol. v1, 475-6; etc. 

A certain number of the anecdotes relating 
to Dante belong to the jest literature of the 
world and Papini’s parallels could easily be 
increased. I shall mention only a few recent 
additions to the literature of the subject. The 
story of Dante pouring the food over the rich 
garments is found in Nasreddin (naturally not 
told of Dante), the recent edition by A. Wes- 
selski, Der Hodscha Nasreddin. Turkische, 
arabische, berberische, maltesische, sizilianische, 
kalabrische, kroatische, serbische und grie- 
chische Marlein und Schwinke. Weimar, Dun- 


cker, 1911, gives, vol. 1, p. 222 (to No. 55) a 
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considerable number of additional references. 
Three anecdotes: “ Dante e la ragazza,” “ Dante 
e Cecco d’Ascoli” (the Cat and the Candle- 
stick), and “ Dante chiede a chi dimanda” are 
found in the jokes of Piovano Arlotto, recently 
edited by the same Wesselski, Die Schwinke 
und Schnurren des Pfarrers Arlotto, Berlin, 
Duncker, 1910. The stories in question are 
found respectively in vol. 11, p. 215 (to No. 
LXXI), I, p. 213 (to No. Liv), and 11, p. 238 
(to No. cxxx1). The second story mentioned 
above, the Cat and the Candlestick, has just 
been made the subject of a remarkable study 
by E. Cosquin, “Le conte du chat et de la 
chandelle dans ’Europe du moyen Age et en 
Orient,” Romania, t. xt (1911), 371-430, part 
first. While I am on this subject I may remark 
that Papanti’s book is still superior to Papini’s 
as it prints a large number of parallels from 
scarce works, which are only referred to in 
Papini. 

I regret that I must dwell on the inexcusable 
and inexplicable carelessness with which Papini 
has edited his texts. Ordinary mistakes in 
proof reading may be pardoned, although there 
are too many of these; but there are worse 
errors. Papini had the advantage of consult- 
ing the reviews of his predecessor’s book. In 
one of these Kohler (Kleinere Schriften, 11, 
630) pointed out Papanti’s frequent mistakes, 
particularly in the Latin texts. Papini, strange 
to say, has reprinted some of these and repeated 
all of Papanti’s errors, although in one case at 
least the point of the story is spoiled: e. g., p. 
58, 1. 19, “et ipse similiter te dictabit,” it 
should of course be “me dictabit.” In the 
same short story occur these misprints: ali- 
quandiu for aliquamdiu, canis for Canis, preter 
quam for praeterquam, inetiae for tineptiae, 
equum for aequum, conteneret for contemneret, 
haberis for habearis, presto for praesto, and 
Domini for domini. Papini simply copied 
Papanti, who used a Ms., which explains some 
of the above forms, but Papini should have 
given a readable text. 

A still more remarkable instance of careless- 
ness occurs in the two anecdotes, pp. 36 and 
65, from Don Luis Milan’s El Cortesano. The 
first extract is credited to the Jahrbuch fiir 
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romanische und englische Sprache und Intera- 
tur, vol. xiv, p. 453; the second extract is 
credited to the edition of the Cortesano in Co- 
leccion de libros espatioles raros 6 curiosos, vol. 
vil, Madrid, 1874. Now instead of correcting 
his texts by the Madrid edition in both cases, 
Papini actually reprints the version in the 
Jahrbuch with its incredible blunders (e. g., 
inhadado testo for enhadado desto, vyese for 
oyese, etc.), and has added some of his own, 
such as the omission of no before le podian 
hallar, which of course spoils the point of the 
story. In almost every case in this extract the 
accents are wrong. In the extract credited to 
the Madrid edition there are only five misprints, 
none of them very bad, e. g., may for muy, 
senor for seor, é for e, ete. 

Even where Papini has a good text before 
him he is apparently unable to reproduce it 
correctly: in an extract from Filelfo (Solerti, 
p- 175, Papini, p. 38), nec vellet peccare be- 
comes nes vel et peccare; wrong divisions are 
constant, e. g., p. 55, adalte-ram, p. 81, curante 
for cur ante, p. 95, sudort antus, ete. How 
could Papini overlook such a misprint as qui- 
buasdam, p. 91, or constantly quote Petrarch’s 
work under the impossible form De rerum 
memorandarum? Mistakes in proper names 
are not common, but I have noted, p. 78, God- 
win for Gladwin (the correct form occurs on 
p- 84, so there are two entries in the index), 
Ginfa for Giufa, p. 104, Geffchen for Geffcken. 
I have no space left to mention the errors in 
the English extracts, but I must not overlook 
loud for lond in Gower, p. 58. 

Finally, there is something to criticize even 
in the frontispiece. The statement is “ Ri- 
tratto di Dante attribuito a Raffaello esistente 
in Monaco.” I cannot find that this portrait 
(first reproduced in the Jahrbuch der deutschen 
Dante-Gesellschaft, vol. 11, 1869) has ever been 
attributed to others than Masaccio and Ghir- 
landajo, see R. T. Holbrook’s Portraits of Dante 
from Giotto to Raffael, p. 8, the portrait faces 
p. 10. 

T. F. CRANE. 


Cornell University. 
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Deutsche Schrifttafeln des 1X. bis XVI. Jahr- 
hunderts aus Handschriften der K. Hof- und 
Staats-bibliothek in Miinchen. Herausge- 
geben von Erica Petzet und Orro GLaun- 
inG. I. Abteilung. Althochdeutsche Schrift- 
denkmaler des IX. bis XI. Jahrhunderts. 
Miinchen: Druck u. Verlag von Carl Kuhn, 
1910. Fol. 


This is the first number of a collection of 
collotype facsimiles from German manuscripts, 
intended to illustrate the development of writ- 
ing in Germany from the earliest period to the 
time when printed books took the place of writ- 
ten codices. The whole series is to consist of 
five numbers, published at the price of M. 7.— 
(or in cloth binding M. 8.—) for each number. 
The specimens have been selected in every in- 
stance from manuscripts of the Royal Library 
in Munich. 

The scope of the first number is not—as 
one might suppose from the title—strictly con- 
fined to Old High German, since it includes a 
specimen of the cod. Monacensis of the Heliand 
(pl. viz). Among the Old High German texts 
represented in this number the best known 
probably are: the Wessobrunn Prayer (pl. 1, 
the entire poem), the Muspilli (pl. v1), Otfrid 
(pl. vit, last page of the Freisingen Ms.), and 
Williram’s Paraphrase of the Song of Solomon 
(pl. xv, first page of the Ebersburg Ms.). In 
addition to these, facsimiles are given of the 
‘Exhortatio ad plebem christianam’ (pl. 11), 
the Freisingen Paternoster (pl. 11, two differ- 
ent versions), the Franconian Prayer (pl. Iv), 
the ‘Carmen ad Deum’ (pl. v), the Song in 
praise of St. Peter (pl. 1x), the Augsburg 
Prayer (pl. x), two specimens of OHG. Glos- 
saries (pl. xt and x11), Otloh’s Prayer (pl. 
xu), and the Munich fragment of Notker’s 
Psalms (pl. xiv). 

Several of these facsimiles, to be sure, are 
accessible in other works (e. g. plates 1, 11, 111°, 
IV, VI, VIII, IX, in M. Enneccerus, Die dltesten 
deutschen Sprachdenkmdler, Frankfurt a. M., 
1897; pl. xv in W. Walther, Die deutsche 
Bibeliibersetzung des Mittelalters, etc.). The 
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present publication, however, has distinctive 
features of its own, apt to lend to it special 
value as an introduction to the study of German 
paleography. Not only is every plate accom- 
panied by a literal translation of the text, but 
also by a brief paleographical commentary in 
which both the general form of the writing and 
the special peculiarities of each specimen are 
carefully characterized. The technical execu- 
tion of the plates is excellent, the price mode- 
rate. The work as a whole fully answers the 
purpose for which it was undertaken, 7. e., to 
serve as a practical aid, accessible not only to 
larger libraries but to every student of Ger- 
manic philology. 

A word must be added in regard to the 
transcriptions. These are on the whole quite 
accurate, in fact more so than the texts given 
in OHG. Readers and in philological works 
generally. In one respect, however, viz., so far 
as the separation of words is concerned, no 
attempt has been made to render the originals 
faithfully. Here, instead of retaining the in- 
dividual method of each scribe, the modern 
system of word separation has been adopted 
throughout. If this had been done for merely 
practical purposes, it might be regarded as 
entirely proper, the more so as it is in keeping 
with the usual practice of modern philologists. 
Obviously, however, the editors have failed to 
recognize that the system followed in many of 
the early texts differs in principle from the one 
to which we are acgustomed. Otherwise they 
would not have made statements like the fol- 
lowing: “ Die Worttrennung is in B weniger 
gelungen als in A” (expl. to pl. 111., Freisingen 
Paternoster) ; “Worttrennung wird angestrebt ” 
(pl. vit, Otfrid) ; “ Die Worttrennung ist noch 
unvollkommen” (pl. x, Augsburger Gebet). 
This sounds as if the scribes had intended to 
write, in accordance with our modern practice, 
each word separately, yet had not quite suc- 
ceeded in carrying out their aim. The fact, 
however, is that the scribes endeavored not to 
separate words held together by one and the 
same stress accent. 

This is most clearly seen in cases where an 
unaccented preposition is combined with the 
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following noun or adjective or pronoun. E£. g., 
in the passage from Otfrid (pl. vim1) mit 
felbon chriftes feganon (1. 2), ingihugti (1. 3), 
mituuortun (1. 4), zitruhtine (ib.), indemo 
frifte (1. 5), ztuualtentemo krifte (ib.), 2i- 
uualtenteru henti (1. 6), inerdu ioh inhimile 
(ll. 9 and 17), mitengilon (ll. 10 and 18), ete. 
The same principle is followed—though less 
systematically—by the scribe of the Heliand 
(pl. vir), e. g., anthat gibirgi (1. 2), anflod 
(1. 11), anthemu fee (1. 18), anthene flod (1. 
29), anforhtun (1. 21). 

A lack of ability, on part of the scribes, to 
recognize the preposition as an individual word, 
follows from instances of this kind as little as 
it does for Modern German from the recent 
official (or semi-official) spellings like im- 
stande sein, zustande bringen, zugrunde gehen, 
vonnoten sein, etc. The difference between the 
modern usage and that of the Old German 
scribes rests on the fact that at present the 
combination of the preposition with the follow- 
ing noun is restricted to instances in which 
the noun is used adverbially, while in the Old 
High German period the similar spelling was 
based not on syntactical but merely on phonetic 
reasons. 

That indeed in instances like those quoted 
above the accent is the decisive factor, is con- 
firmed by the fact that words consisting of 
two elements each of which has a separate 
accent, are spelled as two separate words. ZL. g., 
the compounds given in Petzet’s and Glauning’s 
transcriptions as liuduwerod (Heliand, 1. 2), 
Jeolidandean (ib., 1. 10), lagulidandea (1. 16), 
modfebo (1. 21), in abgrunte (Otfrid, 1. 9) 
appear in the ss. as liud wuerod, feo lidandean, 
lagu lidandez, mod febo, inab grunte. 

It is clear then that in order to do justice 
to the scribes we must not judge their method 
by our modern standard, but must attempt to 
ascertain their own principles and to trace the 
development of the various methods used in 
different localities and at different periods. 

With few exceptions (e. g., G. A. Hench in 
his edition of the Monsee Fragments, Strass- 
burg, 1891), the editors of OHG. texts have not 
considered it worth while to pay any attention 
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in their texts or their critical apparatus to the 
practice of word separation in the original texts. 
It is therefore only by the aid of manuscripts 
or of facsimiles that this subject—and similar 
ones—can be studied, and it is much to be 
desired that the example given by G. A. Hench 
in his facsimile edition of the OHG. Isidor 
should be more frequently followed. 


HERMANN COLLITZ. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





MODERN FRENCH POETS 


A. vAN Brver et P. Liautaup: Pottes d’au- 
jourd’ hui. Morceaux choisis accompagnés de 
notices biographiques et d’un essai de biblio- 
graphie. 20°édition. 2vols. Paris : Mercure 
de France, 1910. 358 and 373 pp. 


A. van Bever: Les podtes du terroir du xv° au 
xx° siecle. Textes choisis, etc. Tome 1: 
Dauphiné, Flandre, Franche-Comté, Gascogne 
et Guyenne, Ile-de-France, Limousin. Tome 
ur: Languedoe et Comté de Foix, Lorraine, 
Lyonnais, Nivernais, Normandie. Paris : Dela- 
grave, n.d. 346 and 350 pp. 


F.-A. Cazats et G. Le Rovuce: Les derniers 
jours de Verlaine, avec une préface de Maurice 
Barrés. Paris: Mercure de France, 1911. x, 
270 pp. 


E. pve Rovcemont: Villiers de I Isle-Adam, 
biographie et bibliographie, etc. Paris: Mer- 
cure de France, 1910. 4138 pp. 

Sreran Zweia: Emile Verhaeren, sa vie, son 

Traduit de l’allemand. Paris : Mer- 

350 pp. 

Témoignages (Moréas, A. 

Paris : Mercure 


cuvre. 
cure de France, 1910. 

MarceLt CovuLon: 
France, R. de Gourmont). 
de France, 1910. 298 pp. 


Epmonp Rosranp: Les Musardises. Edition 
nouvelle 1887-1893. 9° mille. Paris : Char- 
pentier et Fasquelle, 1911. viii, 292 pp. 


France is to-day almost the only country in 
which poetry still occupies an important place in 
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literature. The output, therefore, both of verse 
and of critical studies is comparatively large. 
The following is an attempt at a rapid survey of 
some of the more interesting publications in this 
field during the last two years. 

Let us first of all welcome the twentieth edition 
of Van Bever and Léautaud’s Podtes d’ aujour- 
@’ hui, now published in two volumes. Unlike other 
works of a similar character, e. g., Briimmer’s 
Lexikon der deutschen Dichter und Prosaisten 
des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, this anthology 
will appeal not only to those professionally inter- 
ested, but also to the literary public at large. 
Specimens of the verse of the writers mentioned 
are given in every case. Accurate and suggestive 
information is furnished in the introductory notes, 
some of which have in their brief compass the 
substance of essays (R. de Gourmont, Comtesse 
de Noailles, Mallarmé). They contain much in- 
formation not to be found elsewhere, drawn from 
personal acquaintance with the authors, and often 
indispensable to an intelligent reading of their 
poems (Merrill, Fort). 

The same indefatigable Van Bever has published 
two more volumes of his Podtes du terroir. As 
the first volume has already been reviewed in 
Modern Language Notes (December, 1909), all 
that needs be said is that the work continues to 
present the same interest. The European press, 
sceptical or indifferent toward the first volume, 
has now almost completely changed its attitude. 

On reading the new volume on Verlaine, con- 
taining such chapters as ‘‘ Les derniéres Mai- 
tresses,’’ ‘‘ Verlaine au Café,’’ ‘‘ Verlaine amu- 
sant,’’ the reviewer was at first disposed to ques- 
tion the biographer’s defence: ‘‘ N’est-ce pas 
servir la gloire du génial poéte que de dire toute 
la vérité sur ce pénible sujet?’’ (p. 83). One 
must confess, however, that in Verlaine’s case—- 
as in Villon’s, or even Musset’s—such revelations 
are essential to a real understanding of the poet. 
The delicate subject, which mere erudition would 
have rendered repulsive, has been handled with a 
tact that saves the situation. The book is a use- 
ful complement to Lepelletier’s Paul Verlaine, sa 
vie, son euvre (1907), and is besides a valuable 
guide for one who wishes to understand the Latin 
Quarter of the poets. 

E. de Rougemont’s recent work on Villiers de 
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’Isle-Adam reminds one of a good American 
or German doctor’s dissertation : pages of bibli- 
ographical data, indexes, documents of all sorts, 
scraps of ‘‘ inédits,’’ tables of contents, reproduc- 
tions of proofs corrected by Villiers, descriptions 
of armorial bearings, enumeration of ancestors. 
One comes, however, to understand the author’s 
reason for writing his book in this style. Nothing 
is more difficult than to portray the life of this 
poet; everything about him is so odd that it 
requires unusual skill to recount even his most 
courageous acts without rendering them ridiculous. 
M. de Rougemont was therefore wise in attempt- 
ing only the réle of a conscientious compiler. His 
book, as it is, is valuable. What stands out most 
prominently from these new researches is that, 
contrary to the traditional opinion, representing 
him as a dreamer who lived, so to speak, ‘‘en 
marge’’ of modern ideas, Villiers was one of the 
most ‘‘ modern ’’ writers of the end of the last 
century. He was ahead of his contemporaries in 
understanding authors like Poe and Baudelaire, 
artists like Wagner. His own ‘‘Isis,’’ ‘‘Axel,”’ 
‘* Eve future,’’ for example, must not be inter- 
preted as reflecting reactionary views of life, but 
as lofty aspirations of a coming age. 

Another ultra-modern genius is Verhaeren. 
The book we have before us, written by a Ger- 
man, and translated in manuscript, deserves un- 
stinted praise. The author is fully equal to his 
task ; the treatment is a model of keen philo- 
sophical criticism. Verhaeren is the Whitman 
of Europe, but is a far greater artist, whose chief 
rhetorical effects do not depend on naive exclama- 
tions, accumulations of synonyms, and endless 
repetition of the same phrases. He is superior 
to Whitman also in culture. While both are 
ardent admirers and advocates of modern civiliza- 
tion, Verhaeren has the advantage of having 
absorbed the spirit of earlier civilizations. Whit- 
man, not knowing the epoch to which he opposed 
the greatness of modern life, was bound to remain 
vague and rhetorical; he only knew that he 
liked his age. Verhaeren knew why he liked 
it, and consequently when the great crises came 
and when, having exhausted the inspiration to be 
drawn from mystic, conservative Flanders, he felt 
the emptiness of it all, London, noisy, feverish, 
commercial London, alive to modern civilization, 
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was a revelation to him and a source of fresh, 
vital inspiration. A new poet was born in him, 
the poet of the new order of things. 

Verhaeren could never have committed the 
naive error of celebrating at the same time the 
man of the birch-tree canoe and the man of the 
steam ferry-boat, or the man of the ox-cart and 
him of the railroad. His song is consistently 
modern,—‘‘le monde trépidant de trains et de 
navires.”’ In Whitman’s eyes a wretch or a 
fool is as much a human being as a man of great 
intellect. For Verhaeren, however, if democ- 
racy means anything, it means that intellect 
wherever found, is to conquer all prerogatives. 
‘**La volonté du sort devient de plus en plus la 
volonté humaine.’’ Even love of the sensual 
kind so fervently sung by Whitman is ignored 
or discarded by Verhaeren. The only debatable 
point in Zweig’s book, which will remain one of 
the solid literary studies of recent years, is the 
closeness of the parallel he draws between the two 
poets. His estimate of Whitman is derived chiefly 
from Balzagette, whose erroneous conception I 
pointed out in an article in Lippincott’s Magazine 
for December, 1910. 

Marcel Coulon has in a remarkably short time 
laid the basis for a solid reputation. He is a 
talented writer, versatile and keen. His essay 
on Moréas is one of the most conscientious of the 
many recent attempts to make something consistent 
of that ‘‘fuyant’’ genius. Moréasis Protean ; he 
proceeds, not by evolutions, but by ‘‘ mutations.’’ 
First we find him passing from Parnassianism 
into Symbolism and Decadentism, then reaching 
a personal phase of Moréasism, which is a form 
of what is called ‘‘ Romanisme’”’ (a variation of 
Symbolism, not to be confused with Romanti- 
cism). Shortly afterward, we are surprised to 
find him a disciple of the correct Malherbe, altho, 
adds Coulon, with perhaps a touch of Verlaine or 
of the young Gautier. But Moréas leaves behind 
him Gautier as he has left the Parnasse, Verlaine 
and Symbolism. We now have before us a ‘‘ Ro- 
manticist 1820-1830.’’ Then suddenly he re- 
members that he is a Greek, he rewrites ‘‘ Iphi- 
génie’’ as well as was possible after Racine. 
Another step takes us to the inspirer of the con- 
temporaries of Racine : Moréas becomes a ‘‘ Ron- 
sardisant.’’ 
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Coulon set out to reveal to us ‘‘!’unité de 
Moréas,’’ but to tell us that it consists in being 
‘‘classic’’ in his various phases (pp. 99, 100) 
and then that to be classic means to be ‘‘ beau- 
tiful’’ (p. 103) adds nothing to our information ; 
finally when we are told that we must, however, 
consider Moréas as classic only ‘‘ autant que nous 
serons préts également 4 le traiter de romantique’”’ 
(p. 106), we are entirely at sea. 

Rostand’s new edition of Les Musardises is 
worthy of mention here on account of the light 
it offers to a student wishing to understand the 
later dramatist. First of all, his Neo-Romanti- 
cism as opposed to Realism comes out on every 


page. 


Et je vous aime, ombre des choses, 


Plus que les choses bien souvent ! (p. 229.) 


There are also some striking ‘‘ rapprochements ”’ 
to be made with his later works. The fundamental 
idea of Cyrano, the hero with the ridiculous ap- 
pearance and the delightful romanesque fire, is 
found in ‘‘Le Contrebandier,’’ that masterly 
evocation of Don Quixote, the dear, incurable 
dreamer, who endeavors to smuggle into France 
his helmet, lance and escutcheon, the emblems of 
poetry banished from among us. 


Moi qui ne vieillis pas, je sens vieillir l’ Europe. 
Je devine combien s’épaissit et sirope 


Le sang latin si clair jadis. (p. 282.) 


We find as well the germinal idea of ‘‘ La Prin- 
cesse Lointaine,’’ except that there the poet does 
not come from, but starts for the land of dreams, 
the South and the Orient. Further, the type of 
the conscientious, not over-intelligent man, who 
thinks that the welfare of the world depends on 
the fulfilment of his humble daily task, like 
Chantecler who believes that his song causes the 
sun to rise, is impersonated in an old faithful pion 
de lycée, Pif-Luisant. The love for animals, es- 
pecially domestic animals, also announces the 
future author of the barnyard play. It is to be 
noted that the idea of putting sacred themes into 
French had occurred to Rostand long before he 
wrote La Samaritaine, or the exquisite fourth 
act of Chantecler. The ‘‘ Prigre de Matin’’ in 
the Musardises (pp. 224-226) is the Lord’s 
Prayer in poetical form. 

We find here also the technique of the later 
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Rostand. In the Musardises the reader will find 
many freely-coined, strange-looking terms, as 
‘* s’arc-en-ciéliser,’’ ‘‘ marescalcier,’’? calembours 
like the refrain of ‘‘ Les deux Cavaliers’’: 


Ame, ma sceur Ame, ne vois-tu rien venir ?, 


or variations on a poetical motif, such as the daz- 
zling ‘‘Charivari 4 la lune,’’ which announces 
the famous passage on the ‘‘ Point sur un i’”’ in 
Cyrano, and many others in Chantecler. 


A. Scurnz. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





Geoffroy Chaucer, par Emrte Lecours. [Les 
Grands Ecrivains Etrangers.] Paris, Bloud & 
C*., 1910. 


With memories of M. Legouis’ penetrating and 
distinguished study of Wordsworth, one takes up 
his volume on Chaucer in keenest expectation of 
finding a similarly illuminating discussion, and 
there is no disappointment. As the author him- 
self points out, this is the first volume in French 
to devote itself to a comprehensive analysis of the 
literary development of Chaucer. M. Taine and 
M. Jusserand have given brief studies in their 
histories of English literature, but M. Legouis 
has undertaken a far more extended and exactly 
critical study than has ever before appeared in 
the language which was so intimately associated 
with Chaucer’s life and art. Unquestionably this 
is the best general study of Chaucer yet published. 
The book is not controversial ; it advances no new 
theories nor does it combat old ones. The whole 
plan of procedure is to make the personality and 
the poetry of the medieval poet alive for the mod- 
ern reader by giving careful presentation of bio- 
graphical details and other facts, by summarizing 
succinctly the accepted opinions regarding dis- 
puted points, and, furthermore, by interpreting 
the poetry in M. Legouis’ own masterly manner 
of criticism. A judicious conservatism is apparent 
throughout, never a bigoted conservatism but a 
sane, steady desire to present no apocryphal 
material. 

The point of greatest interest in the book is the 
very careful study of Chaucer’s evolution as a 
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literary artist. Most graphically M. Legouis 
pictures the way in which the alert and buoyant 
young poet imitated, reacted from his imitations, 
and became individual, independent, national, by 
a steady development. It is with special deftness 
and adroit subtle appreciation that the qualities 
of Chaucer’s humor are brought out. The expo- 
sition does not throw a false emphasis, as do so 
many attempts to analyze that element in Chau- 
cer’s work. ‘The critic is aware of the objective, 
picturesque details of comic situation, but he is 
equally conscious of the fine, playful, ironic 
laughter which breaks down so many conventions 
of art and of human hypocrisy. Unusually dis- 
criminating tribute is paid to the intellectual 
equipment of Chaucer. His skill as a diplomat, 
his shrewd, kindly acquaintance with the world 
of commerce, as well as his preoccupation with 
books receive appreciative recognition. In the 
account of French sources, in the keenly imagi- 
native analysis of 7’he Hous of Fame, and espe- 
cially in the discussion of the Prologue to The 
Canterbury Tales M. Legouis has made a most 
important contribution to Chaucer study. Here 
he gives an impressive lesson in the art of 
criticism. 

A fastidious scholarship is exercised in dealing 
with the Chaucer criticism of today. Debatable 
points are touched with caution, yet M. Legouis 
does not fail to indicate his own attitude. Such 
questions as that of Chaucer’s possible residence 
at Cambridge, or of his meeting with Petrarch 
are discussed in a way to suggest that the critic 
has done independent thinking on these subjects. 
Perhaps some readers will feel that the influence 
of Boethius does not receive due attention, others 
may find that the study of the late Minor Poems 
lacks the sympathy which is elsewhere most 
clearly shown. Mr. Manly might be moved by 
the reference to Pierre Langland (p. 141) and 
certainly Mr. Skeat would comment upon Guido 
de Colonna. Other critics might feel that Queen 
Anne is given too close an association with the 
Legende of Good Women. Here, M. Legouis has 
shown admirable taste in avoiding the topic of 
priority of the prologues, a subject which we 
know has special interest for him. The disturb- 
ing question as to the date of The Hous of Fame 
he has ignored, although in placing his discussion 
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of that poem after the study of The Parlement of 
Foules he has indicated his point of view. How- 
ever, these are all topics which are not of primary 
interest for the general reader, and all honor 
should be paid to the exactness of statement 
when statements are based upon Life Records or 
upon well-authenticated evidence, and to the ex- 
ceedingly wary fashion in which M. Legouis has 
indicated just where, in many cases, is the bor- 
derland of doubt. 

The translations of Chaucer deserve examina- 
tion because of their successful rendering of the 
original. Not only do they convey the meaning 
of the poet, but they suggest his very style and 
cadences. Those which are in stanza form seem 
rather more effective than those in couplet. The 
following stanza from The Prioresses Tale may be 
quoted to show how in diction, style, metre, and 
rime, the translator has succeeded in echoing his 
original : 

Noght wiste he what this Latin was to seye, 
For he so yong and tendre was of age ; 

But on a day his felaw gan to preye, 
Texpounden, him this song in his langage, 
Or telle him why this song was in usage ; 


This preyde he him to construe and declare 
Ful ofte tyme upon his knowes bare. 


Point ne savait ce que latin veut dire 

Car il était tout jeune et tendre d’dge, 

Si pria-t-il un plus grand de traduire 

Ce chant pour lui dans le commun langage 
En lui disant quel était son usage ; 

Il l’adjura d’y mettre mots connus 

Par mainte fois, et sur ses genoux nus. 


Skill in rendering the stychomathia in many 
poems, as, for example, in The Hous of Fame, 
should be noted as evidence of the way in which 
M. Legouis has entered into the Chaucerian mood. 

Special satisfaction is to be found in the perfect 
literary form of M. Legouis’ book. Frequently, 
in these days, it is true that important discoveries 
and suggestions about Chaucer are expressed in 
crude fashion, without systematic plan of exposi- 
tion and with a more than medieval disregard for 
punctuation and the normal uses of the relative 
pronoun. So careless, often, are the sentences of 
advanced scholarship that the mere student is 
obliged to read and reread paragraphs which 
are veritable literary puzzles. M. Legouis has 
not, I believe, an obscure sentence, yet his style 
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possesses lightness and zest and variety. With 
true Gallic tact and expressiveness he has written 
an invaluable book, in which he has brought to 
English readers a quickened sense of Chaucer’s 
enduring position in the world’s literature. 


MartuaA HALE SHACKFORD. 
Wellesley College. 





Old Spanish Readings, selected on the basis of 
critically edited texts. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Vocabulary, by J. D. M. 
Forp. Boston, New York, Chicago, London : 
Ginn and Co., [1911]. 12mo., xliv + 312 pp. 


This book serves not only as a text-book for 
students but asa hand book for specialists. The 
Introduction, after a brief statement of the scope 
and historical position of Spanish, gives a list of 
the more important works on Spanish historical 
grammar. Ford then makes an exposition of the 
laws of phonology, which forms a most valuable 
guide to the beginner in the subject. There is no 
corresponding treatment of morphology and syn- 
tax ; for this we are referred to the notes and 
vocabulary. Nevertheless, the student would 
have welcomed a consecutive treatment of mor- 
phology or even the paradigms of the inflected 
parts of speech. Discussion of disputed points of 
grammar are very properly omitted in the intro- 
duction and placed in the notes. 

The Texts begin with a group of four Latin 
documents of the years 804, 935, 1039 and 1065, 
respectively. In a second division we may put 
the Silos glosses edited by Priebsch. Then follow 
the Reyes Magos complete, and well selected pas- 
sages in verse and prose, beginning with the Cid 
and ending with the Danga General. While each 
selection is reproduced verbatim from a critical 
edition, Ford offers in the notes many valuable 
emendations and suggestions, making indeed a 
new critical edition of each selection. 

The Notes are especially full and accurate. 
They contain chapters on the literary history of 
the documents, in addition to literary and lin- 
guistic commentary on special points of interest. 
The most striking chapter is the twenty-one 
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pages of commentary on the three-page text of 
the Glosses,—a commentary which in itself forms 
an excellent introduction to Spanish historical 
grammar. Among the many detailed discussions 
in the notes may be mentioned the treatment of 
the terminations of the imperfect indicative of -er 
and -i verbs (pp. 119-121). The suggestion 
that here we have a secondary influence of the 
subjunctive forms in -iese seems quite plausible, 
as does also the theory that the shortened forms 
of the atonic pronouns may be due to redivision 
of preposition and pronoun, thus: de ello > 
del(l)o > de lo (pp. 88-90). The phonetic dif- 
ficulty of quizé is solved in Ford’s suggested qui 
te sapet in which te is regarded as an ethical dative 
(p. 79). 

The note on afé, fé (pp. 108-9) does not ad- 
vance materially the constructive argument for 
habete vos > afé. On the other hand, any form 
of habere as the direct source of fe, he, presents 
an orthographic difficulty not generally recognized. 
Latin initial A disappears not only as a sound but 
as a symbol,—a fact which is not in harmony 
with the sporadic occurrence of Old Spanish e in 
contrast to the more general fe, he. Since the 
appearance of Ford’s book, Menéndez Pidal has 
published his Arabic etymology (Cantar de Mio 
Cid, 1, p. 686). The Arabic demonstrative he 
is found in such combinations as he htia= 
‘hélo,’ he hia =‘ héla,’ and seems the most 
probable explanation as yet offered. 

The Vocabulary is more than etymological ; it 
contains a detailed discussion of word-forms when 
such discussion is of interest or importance. The 
contents are especially complete, embracing not 
only irregularities of orthography and inflection, 
but also paradigms of the strong verbs. Proper 
names are included in the vocabulary, but in the 
case of geographical names the location is not 
given. In some cases the location is discussed in 
the notes, but exceptions are not infrequent ; ef. 
Burueba, Cannas, Qelfa, ete. In the vocabulary 
of a text-book it seems advisable to include such 
scribal compounds as abuena, alo, endia, siuos, 
ete. On the other hand, it seems unnecessary to 
retain in text and vocabulary bio, trava, etce., 
simply because the original scribe left a space in 
writing en bio, en trava. These details, however, 
are subordinate to the excellency of the book as a 








eG: eerkece or es ES 
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whole. On every page we see evidence that here 
is no cut and dried exegesis, but the well digested 
material of previous commentaries and treatises, 
supplemented by abundant new material by Ford 
himself. 

As mentioned above, Ford has given us a new 
critical edition of the texts he publishes. In this 
connection I offer a few points of commentary. 
From the statement on p. xxxii, supplemented by 
the note 4, 11, we see that the prosthetic vowel 
may not occur before s impurum in cases of close 
syntactical combination, if the preceding word 
ends in a vowel. But the prosthetic e is equally 
unnecessary after a sibilant s or 3, and of this the 
texts show numerous examples, some metrically 
correct, others due to the logically phonetic care- 
lessness of the scribe ; for example, ‘‘ sodes uos 
strelero’’ (Reyes Magos, 52), ‘‘mios scriuanos 

. . mios streleros’’ (Reyes Magos, 121, 123), 
‘*las posas’’ (Juan Ruiz, 497b). The same pho- 
netic principle might enable us to emend ‘‘fues 
escanciano’”’ ( Yucuf, 94c), ‘‘la gentes’’ (Reyes 
Magos, 6), and even ‘‘ le speraré’’ ( Cid, 1194). 

The selections from Berceo’s Sto Domingo offer 
special difficulties caused by the undue prominence 
given to the recently discovered manuscript E. 
Some of the resulting difficulties are noted by 
Ford, p. 136. By using one or both of the ver- 
sions H and V we get the following preferable 
readings : so for su, 92b ; fize for fizi, 101a ; laz- 
rar for lazar, 355b; oye for oy, 360d. Stanza 
364c reads : 


Nos essi uos daremos de grado al present, 


following ms. E. The HV reading en present 
‘as a gift’ seems preferable to al present ‘just 
now,’ ‘for the present.” While I have no addi- 
tional examples of en present with the meaning 
ascribed, Old Spanish dar en don, dar en pre- 
sentaja, and the verb enpresentar ( Cid, 872), seem 
sufficiently parallel to justify the corrected reading 
in the Santo Domingo. In los cosas malas, 353¢, 
Fitz-Gerald’s reading of masculine Jos and inter- 
pretation of the phrase as referring to the Moors, 
is further strengthened by a passage in the Mila- 
gros 721c, where el cosa mala clearly refers to a 
Jew. In stanza 3, I would suggest the punctuation, 


Quiero (que lo sepades luego de la primera) 
Cuya es la ystoria meter uos en carrera ; 


or following version H, interpret en as e en. 
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The Poema de Alexandre is classified among the 
texts as a work of Berceo’s, though Ford inclines 
rather to the opposite view in his remarks on p. 
139. The critical edition wished for by Morel- 
Fatio has been definitely promised by Menéndez 
Pidal (cf. Cultura Espafiola, Mayo 1907, p. 
552b). Ford has wisely refrained from reéditing 
the selections on the basis of the Madrid manu- 
script as published by Janer. Nevertheless, there 
are a few obvious errors in the present text to 
which attention might have been called : the iden- 
tical rhyme words in stanzas 18 and 21, and tanto 
for tant in 7cd. In su preciosa cortina, 19b, the 
form su (< sub) is open to suspicion. Ford 
argues that the su of Santo Domingo, 92b, may 
be a hiatus form, but such an explanation would 
not hold for the form in the Alexandre. Further- 
more, two of the three manuscripts of the Santo 
Domingo have so. In light of these facts, the 
Janer reading so for the Alexandre is worthy of 
some credence. 

In the Fernan Gongalez, 79d, - 


(E) fueron de la primera los moros arrancados, 
(Rre)cojieron se con todo essora los cruzados, 


Ford endeavors to make cruzados refer to the 
Moors, 7. e., ‘*those who had crossed the sea.”’ 
While such a rendering stretches considerably the 
meaning of the much-used conventional term cru- 
zados, it necessitates also the retention of rreco- 
jieron instead of cojieron and a consequent over- 
long hemistich. A more probable interpretation 
of the couplet would be: ‘‘ At first the Moors 
were defeated, but before the end of the battle 
(essora) the Christians had to flee.’’ 

The interpretation of ‘‘ por non tener’’ in Fer- 
nan Giongalez, 368c, as equivalent to a purpose 
clause with the imperfect subjunctive, seems jus- 
tified by the corresponding passage of the Cronica 
General, ‘*‘ por que nol touiessen.”’ An exact 
syntactical parallel occurs in the fourteenth-cen- 
tury Vida de Santa Catalina: 

A estas palabras dixo el enperador que la deslealtad 


tenia en el coragon por non tener los que estavan enderredor 
del, que era bravo: Donsella, pues asy fue, ete. 


, 


The corresponding passage in the Old French 
version reads : 
A ces paroles li dist li tyranz qi les desloiautez avoit el 


cuer por ce que cil gi entor lui estoient ne le tenissent a cruel 
nea felon: Pucele, etc. 
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The Latin text has: 


Ad hec tirannus, dolos in pectore versans, ne a circum- 
stantibus tamquam iniquus et inplacabilis accusaretur, ait 
puelle, etc.? 


The Danga de la Muerte, 1, reads : 


Pues non ay tan fuerte njn Rezio gigante 
Que d’ este mj arco se puede anparar? 
Conuiene que mueras quando lo tirar 

Con esta mj frecha cruel traspasante. 


In commenting on quando lo tirar, Ford, follow- 
ing Appel, says: ‘‘ This is an interesting early 
use of cuando as a preposition.’’ He refers to 
Bello’s discussion of such phrases as cuando la 
guerra and to the English ‘‘ we did it when chil- 
dren.’’ Without considering the question of a 
possible prepositional use of quando, the interpre- 
tation of the phrase in the Danga as ‘ at the time 
of the shooting’ offers difficulties. If tirar isa 
verbal noun we should expect the masculine 
article el, not the neuter Jo, It seems more 
probable that Jo is the object pronoun referring 
to arco of the preceding line, and tirar is the 
apocopated first person singular of the future 
subjunctive tirare. This interpretation is strength- 
ened somewhat by the reading of the 1520 edition : 


Conviene que muera, si he de poner 
contra él mi flecha en el traspassante. 


In the Danga de la Muerte, xu111, Death ad- 
dresses to the dishonest lawyer the following 
words : 


El Chino e el Bartolo e el Coletario 
Non vos librarin de mj poder mero. 


As the identity of ‘‘el Coletario’’ still remains an 
unsolved riddle, the following item and suggestion 
may be of interest. About the middle of the fif- 
teenth century Juan Martinez de Burgos in a 
poem on the corruption of the law courts of his 
time, states that 


Viene el pleito 4 disputacion, 

Alli es Bartolo, é Chino, Digesto, 

Juan Andrés é Baldo, Enrique, do son 
Mas opiniones que uvas en cesto.? 


1Knust, Geschichte der Legenden der h. Katharina von 
Alexandrien und der h. Maria Aegyptiaca, nebst unedierten 
Texten, Halle, 1890, p. 289. 

2Cf. Memorias histéricas de la vida y acciones del Rey D. 
Alonso VIII, Madrid, 1783, p. cxxxv. 
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Note that the two poems are treating the same 
theme and that the Digesto, or Justinian Digest, 
takes the place of el Coletario in its direct asso- 
ciation with Chino and Bartolo. 


C. Carrot Marpen. 
Johns Hopkins University. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
SomE INconsIsTENCLES IN Salammbé 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—In the Revue d'Histoire Littéraire de 
la France for 1910 (p. 395) “H. L.” pub- 
lished some “ Petites Notes Vétilleuses sur 
Mme. Bovary.” During a careful reading of 
Salammbé* for another purpose I was struck 
by some inconsistencies of detail that are quite 
as curious as the vagaries remarked by H. L. 
in the schedule of l’Hirondelle between Yon- 
ville and Rouen. 

First of all, the question of language in 
Salammbé is a complicated one. When Sa- 
lammbé appeared at the banquet of the Mer- 
cenaries she chanted the adventures of Melkarth 
“dans un vieil idiome chananéen que n’enten- 
daient pas les Barbares. Seuls les prétres 
sans barbe comprenaient” (p. 14). Then fol- 
low the words of her song. But later when 
Matho was suffering the torments of love at 
Sicca he remembered the scene and chanted the 
story in the self-same words (p. 35). Flaubert 
(p. 368) reproached M. Froehner with falsify- 
ing the “is omnes linguas scit” of Plautus so 
as to make universal polyglots of the Cartha- 
ginians, yet, at the banquet, his heroine, a 
maiden reared in retirement, “employait si- 
multanément tous les idiomes des Barbares ” 
(p. 15). Furthermore the slave who, later, 
guided her to the barbarian camp replied in 
the proper tongue to each band of hostile strag- 
glers that they met (p. 215). 

It is not only the Carthaginians who had 


*The references are to the Charpentier edition, 
Paris, 1910, 
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this gift of tongues. At almost our first 
glimpse of Spendius he is speaking Greek, Li- 
gurian, and Punic (p. 7), and tho we are as- 
sured that the Mercenaries knew no Phoenician 
(p. 40), yet during the siege the townsmen 
were harassed by projectiles from the slingers, 
with words stamped on them: “ attrape!”; 
“je Vai bien mérité” (p. 273). Now if these 
legends were in Barbarian tongues it is but 
another evidence of the linguistic ability of the 
Carthaginians. 

Not infrequently Flaubert loses sight of the 
point of view in his descriptions. At the close 
of the first chapter Spendius and Matho, from 
the terrace of the palace, desery a body moving 
on the horizon: “un point d’or tournait au 
loin dans la poussiére. C’était le moyeu d’un 
char attelé de deux mulets. Les criniéres des 
bétes bouffaient entre leurs oretlles a la mode 
persique, sous un réseau de perles blewes” (p. 
21). 

Again this is evident in what was beheld by 
the solitary spectator, “le Carthaginois qui re- 
gardait penché au haut du précipice,” when he 
looked down into the Défilé de la Hache where 
the lions were finishing up the trapped Bar- 
barians: “ alors un des lions se mit a marcher, 
découpant avec sa forme monstrueuse une ombre 
noire sur le fond du ciel pourpre” (p. 341). 

Sainte-Beuve (Nouveaux Lundis, tv, p. 66) 
girded at Flaubert because of the figures given 
for the sum total of Hamilcar’s army—11,396 
(p. 170).2, The author replied tartly: “ mais 
vous venez de le voir vous-méme, puisque j’ai 
dit le nombre d’hommes qu’il y avait dans les 
différents corps de l’armée punique. C’est le 
total tout bonnement” (p. 358). But the sum 
total actually is 10,396 (p. 162). 

The reader is somewhat surprised at the 
secret beginning (p. 125) and public ending 
(p. 137) of the Council of the Ancients, and 
quite amazed at the conduct of the sacred lions 
in the temple of Moloch: “ils sommeillaient, 
les paupiéres entre-closes. Mais réveillés ... 
ils venaient vers les Anciens, qu’tls reconnaissat- 
ent a leur costume, se frottatent contre leurs 


* This same total is given also in the first edition 
of Salammbé. 
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cuisses en bombant le dos avec des baillements 
sonores” (p. 126); and, tho flowers were in 
blossom (p. 139), “la vapeur de leur haleine 
passait sur la lumiére des torches.” 

The angry Hamilcar condemned to death 
Giddenem (p. 157) and Abdalonim (p. 159), 
but they appear again alive (p. 285). 

The excellence of the discipline in the Punic 
army seems exaggerated in the scene that closes 
the battle of the Macar. There is a marvelous 
description of battle tumult and the beginning 
of a headlong pursuit. Hamilcar appeared and 
“dun mouvement de sa pique 4 trois pointes 
il arréta ’armée” (p. 176). 

It was no doubt surprising to Matho, attempt- 
ing to escape with the zaimph, to find the 
streets already barred with ropes, chariots, and 
snares (p. 93). 

Despite the vividness of the picture there is 
something smile-provoking in “un Lusitanien, 
de taille gigantesque, portant un homme au 
bout de chaque bras, parcourait les tables tout 
en crachant du feu par les narines” (p. 6) ; and 
again in the final sentence of the paragraph 
describing the weapons of the savage tribes that 
came to aid the Barbarians (p. 253): “ D’au- 
tres, les mains vides, faisaient claquer leurs 
dents.” 

The reader finds difficulty in accepting the 
fact that Salammbé did not perceive the symp- 
toms of the serpent’s malady (p. 198) to be 
due merely to the time having come for him to 
cast his skin—too much difficulty to justify 
Flaubert in using her ignorance of this as an 
important means of leading up to the journey 
to the Barbarian camp in the following chapter. 

When we remember the enormous care that 
Flaubert bestowed on the writing of Salammbé, 
such inconsistencies, such disparities as these 
are surprising. On the other hand, this very 
expenditure of labor resulted in composition by 
scenes, even by paragraphs, rather than by 
movements or by chapters. This left openings 
for slips. Furthermore, it is evident that one 
of his methods of building up his wonderful 
descriptive passages was to accumulate vivid 
details, and to clamp on at the close some strik- 
ing item or image that nails the picture, as it 
were, motionless before the mind’s eye. Thus, 
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if we omit the vanishing chariot, the lion’s 
silhouette against the purple background, the 
snap-shot of Hamilcar with raised staff halting 
the Carthaginian army, the unarmed savages 
clicking their teeth, we omit so many fine pic- 
tures, and if Flaubert had produced what he 
called his “ facétie truculente” free of incon- 
sistencies it would in all likelihood not be the 
resurrection of Carthage that his five years’ toil 


made of it. 
A. COLEMAN. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 





Tse Firreen Conpitions oF A Goop Horse 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In his edition of the Harrowing of Hell 
(EETS., Ext. Ser. C, p. xxv, note), Professor 
Hulme reprinted from ms. Lansdowne 762, a list 
of the Fifteen Conditions of a good horse. With 
this may be compared the following bit preserved 
in Trin. Coll. Camb. ms. O. 9. 38, fol. 49°: 


‘here be gynnyth xvien condycyons that a goode 
hors schulde haue. 


A goode hors schulde haue iij condycyons of a 
man. iij of a woman. iij of a fox. iij of an hare. 
and iij of an Asse. The iij of a man to be prowte 
boolde and hardy. The iij of a woman to haue a 
faeyr breste a fayer creste and eesy to lepe vppon. 
The iij of the fox to haue schort eerys a feeyr tayle 
and a goode trott. The iij of the hare to haue a 
lene hede greet yeen and wel rennyng away. The 
iij of the asse to haue bygge chyne a flat leg and 
a goode hofe. &c.”’ 


A variant of these Fifteen Conditions is to be 
recognized in the following sentence, which is taken 
from the Foure Bookes of Husbandry, collected by 
M. Conradus Heresbachius . . . Newely Englished 
and increased by Barnabe Googe, Esquire, Lon- 
don, 1577, fol. 115 (wrongly printed ‘‘113’’) 
verso : 


‘Some horsemen would haue their Horse to be 
limmed after the proporcion of diuers Beastes, as 
to haue the head and legges, of a Stagg, the eares 
and tayle, of a Fox, the necke, of a Swanne, the 
brest, of a Lion, the buttockes, of a Woman, and 
the feete of an Asse.’’ 


There is also a variant of the same catalogue— 
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in which the number of properties is the same 
—printed in Claudio Corte’s Il Cuvallerizzo 
(Venice, 1573, Lib. I, cap. 22):— 


(fol. 32”) ‘* Dal lupo adunque piglia gli occhi, 
la uoracita & le forze dinanzi ; Dalla uolpe I’ orec- 
chie picciole, la coda lunga, & folta, & andar 
greue et soaue; Dalla donna caua il petto, la 
superbia, & le chiome. Benche alcuni gli po- 
trebbono aggiungere il piacere, & la patientia, 
che ha di essere caualcata. Et altri gli attri- 
buiscono di piu due altre uirtt ; del lepore, cioe, 
la uelocita & l’agilita ; & del Leone la genero- 
sita, la fortezza, & l’animo.’’ 


CARLETON Brown. 
London, England. 





La PHOoNETIQUE CASTILLANE. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—We should like to explain that the per- 
sons used as subjects, or models for our study, 
La Phonétique Castillane, were for the most part 
graduates of the Madrid and Valladolid Univer- 
sities and Normal Schools, or professors in those 
schools. The pronunciation of the educated class 
is therefore the basis of our study. Our phonetic 
notations represent that pronunciation except 
where otherwise stated. 

Excluding the nasal vowels, M. Passy finds 
fifteen vowels in French, and we present sixteen 
for Castilian. (Passy, Les Sons du Fr., pp. 85, 
87, 89 ; and the Tableau in the Exposé des Prin- 
cipes de l’ Association Phon. Int.) 


M. A. Corton. 
Annapolis, Md. 





LETTER OF VOLTAIRE 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang, Notes. 


Sirs :—The following letter of Voltaire has 
never, so far as I can discover, been published. 
I add it to the already voluminous correspondence 
that seems due to increase each year.’ The letter 
is addressed to ‘‘ Pierre Gosse, libraire 4 la Haye,’’ 
bears the month-date, but is ‘‘ sans millésime.’’ 


1T owe this letter to the kindness of Dr. T. De Vries of 
Leyden and the University of Chicago. It has been in 
his valuable collection of rare books and autographs for 
many years. 





| 
1 | 
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Berit, 29 débre. 


S’il est vray, monsieur, que vous ayez quelque 
manuscrit sous mon nom, soit une ancienne lettre 
écrite 4 monsieur Konig, soit un détail d’expé- 
riences de physique, intitulé Séance etc., je vous 
prie avec la plus vive instance de ne les point 
imprimer. Je vous paierai ce que vous voudrez 
et je vous dédommageray de plus d’une maniére. 
Vous y pouvez compter et je me flatte que vous 
aurez égard aux priéres de Mr. Konig et aux 
miennes. Je vous auray une obligation extréme 
et suis parfaittement, monsieur, 

Votre trés humble et trés 
obéissant serviteur 
. VOLTAIRE. 


This letter, if not of prime importance, is inter- 
esting in that it probably is, so far as we can 
judge, an echo of the famous quarrel between the 
German mathematician, Samuel Konig, and Mau- 
pertuis. It will be recalled that a dispute had 
arisen between Konig and Maupertuis, President 
of Frederick’s Academy, over a problem of phy- 
sics. Voltaire took part in the dispute with the 
celebrated Diatribe du Docteur Akakia, which 
earned him the keen displeasure of his royal 
patron. This satire was published in 1752.’ 

Konig, at one time the secretary and teacher of 
Mme du Chitelet, had gone, in 1749, to La Haye, 
as professor of mathematics and philosophy. Vol- 
taire left Berlin March 26, 1753. It seems to 
me that Voltaire’s letter was probably written in 
December, 1752. The Diatribe was finished in 
October, 1752, The first edition, published that 
month in Potsdam, was burned about the end of 
November, by the orders of Frederick. Again 
printed at Leyden (Luzac), all the copies sent to 
Germany were seized and burned, December 24. 

The letter to Gosse would be explained by Vol- 
taire’s evident anxiety to recover a certain com- 
promising document whose publication would 
aggravate the already bitter feelings of Frederick. 
The reference to ‘‘un détail d’expériences inti- 
tulé Séance ete. ,’>— Voltaire himself was undecided 
as to the nature of the manuscript—may point to 
the eight-page Séance mémorable written upon the 
occasion of the same quarrel, though not published 
at once.’ Voltaire’s ‘‘instance’’ betokens an 
anxiety produced by an event out of the ordinary, 
and it may well be laid to the cause mentioned. 


SHIRLEY GALE PATTERSON. 
University of Idaho. 


8 Ibid., 111, 64, 


? Bengesco, Bibliographie, m1, 63. 
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A Note on “ An ENGLISH FRIEND or CHARLES 
OF ORLEANS ”’ 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs:—A variant to No. xiv of the English 
ballades printed in my article with the above 
title (Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass., xxvi, 1, p. 165) 
is to be found in Ms. Lambeth 306, leaf 137. 
It has been printed by Dr. Furnivall (Pol. 
Rel. and Love Poems, E.E.T.S. 15, re-ed., 
p- 68). The ballade has been considerably 
altered in the Lambeth text, each stanza being 
expanded from the seven-line to the eight-line 
ballade. A notable change is the alteration 
of the dating, December 5 in the original bal- 
lade (line 21) to an indefinite date, suitable 
for any lover’s use. 

Accompanying this ballade in Ms. Lambeth 
306 are three other ballades, which resemble 
closely the ballade under consideration. It is 
not impossible that these represent a similar 
reworking by a later hand, of ballades by the 


friend of Orléans. 
H. N. MacCracken. 


New Haven. 





A Note on Musser 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In perhaps the finest emotional passage 
of Musset’s Nuit de Décembre, occur the following 
lines : 

Ah! faible femme, orgueilleuse insensée, 
Malgré toi, tu t’en souviendras ! 

Pourquoi, grand Dieu! mentir A sa pensée? 

Pourquoi ces pleurs, cette gorge oppressée, 
Ces sanglots, si tu n’aimais pas ? 


In these lines, Musset has followed pretty closely 
a much less well known poem, A Laure, published 
three years earlier, as will appear from comparison : 

Si tu ne m’aimais pas, dis-moi, fille insensée, 

Que balbutiais-tu dans ces fatales nuits? 

Exergais-tu ta langue a railler ta pensée? 

Que voulaient donc ces pleurs, cette gorge oppressée, 

Ces sanglots et ces cris ? 


It will be seen that in these two five-line pas- 
sages, three essential words, insensée, pleurs, 
sanglots, and one phrase, cette gorge oppressée, 
are absolutely identical; one hemistich, Si tu 
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ne m’aimais pas, is almost identical ; the mean- 
ing of Pourquoi and of Que vowlaient done, in 
the fourth line, is practically the same ; and the 
meaning of the third line in both cases is very 
similar. 

Whether the heroine of la Nuit de Décembre 
be George Sand, ‘‘ Laure,’’ or another love, it is 
evident that Musset, consciously or unconsciously, 
has imitated his earlier poem. 


Gro. N. Hennine. 
The George Washington University. 





RicHARD BRATHWAITE’S Mercurius Britanicus 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In my recent note (Mod. Lang. Notes, 
xvi, 233 f.) on Brathwaite’s Mercwrius Britani- 
cus, I stated that in the records of the trial of the 
Ship Money Case I could find no reference to 
‘‘Puny Baron Page, alias Baron Telclock,’’ al- 
though the marginal note identifying him with 
the character ‘‘Gliciscus Horologus’’ seemed to 
be correct. My colleague, Professor Charles H. 
Hull, calls my attention to the fact that Edward 
Foss, in The Judges of England, v1, 352, refers 
to a Baron Page, who was Cursitor Baron of the 
Exchequer from 1638 until his death in 1642. 
Very little more than this is known of him. 
Foss says: ‘‘ Dugdale calls this baron William, 
and Rymer christens him John; and which is 
the real name has not been discovered.’’ Unfor- 
tunately the reference to him in Mereurius Bri- 
tanicus does not settle the question. ‘‘ That he 
was a cursitor baron,’’ continues Foss, ‘‘ there is 
no doubt, for he is never mentioned in the judi- 
cial proceedings of the court.’’ This is thoroughly 
in keeping with the treatment accorded him by 
Brathwaite : 


‘‘Gliris [= Latin for ‘dormouse,’ an animal 
proverbially sleepy], Judge Dormant [observe 
the pun, dormouse-dormire], you know whom I 
meane, hee that sits for a sipher on the Bench, 
the barren Baron that hath little wit, and lesse 
honesty, because he was your tell-Clock [=a 
lazy person], (6 yee purple Iudges).”’ 


JosEPH Quincy ADAms, JR. 
Cornell University. 
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BRIEF MENTION 


A Shakespeare Glossary, by OC. T. Onions 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1911) is a compan- 
ion-volume to the Concise Oxford Dictionary 
and might also like it have been described on 
the title-page as “adapted from the Ozford 
Dictionary ;” but that is what is meant by Mr. 
Onions’s occupational title, “Of the Oxford 
English Dictionary,” which is so closely fol- 
lowed by the opening words of his preface, 
declaring the book to be “ primarily the outcome 
of an analysis of Shakespeare’s vocabulary con- 
ducted in the light of the results published in 
the Dictionary.” But the modifier “ primarily ” 
is here used with strict regard to facts that are 
carefully recited by Mr. Onions. This is im- 
portant, for otherwise it might have been 
supposed that there has been “a mere mechan- 
ical transference” of material from the large 
work “with small expenditure of time and 
labour.” It should, therefore, be duly con- 
sidered (a) that when the Delegates of the 
Press authorized the preparation and publica- 
tion of this book, the compiler had to his credit 
“ fifteen years’ experience on the editorial staff 
of the Dictionary;” and (0) that “the full 
working days of a year and a half” were then 
expended on the task, which was considered by 
the compiler to be “one of difficulty and deli- 
cacy,” with “ pitfalls even for the expert.” The 
work “ comprises close upon ten thousand sepa- 
rate articles,’ in a handy and cheap volume. 
The glossaries that usually accompany separately 
edited plays are little better than make-shifts 
in comparison with this compilation, which 
gives a complete view of Shakespeare’s vocabu- 
lary and idioms, and enables the student to 
profit by such excellent advice as the following: 
“ He will do well from time to time to examine 
the articles in the glossary, especially the longer 
ones and those concerned with words of Latin 
origin, apart from the... text; he will in 
this way discover how much he is in danger of 
missing or misunderstanding,” and will gradu- 
ally be quickened to a finer “appreciation of 
the richness and subtlety of Elizabethan Eng- 
lish.” And the commonest native words must 
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also, in a surprising number of instances, be 
re-learned according to the usage of the earlier 
time. Thus, for example, to know well the 
ten meanings of the verb set, as distinguished 
here, is in itself a creditable acquisition; and 
an aggregation of such lessons counts much for 
sound knowledge. Mr. Onions has gone pottle- 
deep into the elucidation of idiom, colloquial 
phrase, and dialectal usage, altho his results are 
recorded with such brevity as to give but the 
slightest indication of his pains-taking. He 
has also admitted into his compact articles 
“important readings and spellings of the origi- 
nal folio and quarto editions, as well as con- 
jectural emendations, even when these are cer- 
tainly wrong,” hoping that this will “enable 
the student to take his first steps in textual 
criticism.” Mr. Onions also calls attention to 
a list of words in connection with which he 
has been able to bring together “ interesting, 
and here and there entirely fresh, information ” 
respecting the relation of the poet’s language 
to the midland dialects, especially to that of 
Warwickshire. There is also a long list of 
words, we are assured by the conscientious and 
scholarly compiler, concerning which new or 
usually inaccessible information is here given; 
and the author of An Advanced English Syntax 
(1905) may be expected to be instructive at 
many points, as, for example, in distinguishing 
his third use of should (which extends back to 
Anglo-Saxon and might have been confirmed 
by the dialects). One must regret the exclusion 
of references to the periodicals for such supple- 
mentary knowledge as that by which, for ex- 
ample, Zupitza confirmed the meaning of 
abridgement (Engl. Stud. vit, 470 f.) ; and L. 
M. Harris, that of breech’d (MLN. xx1, 11-12). 
Such references have not been excluded alto- 
gether from the Ozford Dic.; and Mr. Onions 
had less restraint put upon him. Surely, it is 
false economy to sacrifice an increased value of 
a special dictionary to an insignificant saving 
of space. It is another matter when a discus- 
sion of a word or idiom has escaped observation. 
For example, one must be surprised at the 
editors of ‘The “ First Folio” Shakespeare ’ 
(to take a single example) and especially at 
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the compiler of the book before us for ignoring 
I. A. Leo’s explanation of Vilorza (Shakespeare- 
Notes, London, Triibner & Co., 1885). Are 
we to expect the same omission in the OD.? 
Mr. Onions’s Quarto readings do not include 


‘garmombles (W. H. Browne, MLN. xx1, 256) ; 


and he will be glad to consider T. P. Harrison’s 
note on those “ banks with pioned and twilled 
brims” (MLN. xxv, 8). There remain words 
to be explained. “ What’s that ‘ducdame’?” 
should, in all instances, be met by a clear ex- 
position of the conjectures made; scamels and 
pittie-ward are thus best kept within the range 
of special inquiry. Finally, by way of a further 
word on mistaken economy of space, if a plebi- 
scite were taken, a sure decision would be 
rendered in favor of larger type for the matter 
of this very helpful book. The young Shake- 
speare makes the same plea: “ Light seeking 
light doth light of light beguile” (ZL. 1, i, 83). 


Especially in view of the recent visit of Profes- 
sor Lanson to this country, it is not too late to 
call attention to the eleventh edition of his 
standard Histoire de la littérature frangaise 
(Paris, Hachette, 1909). It differs from the 
former editions chiefly in its ‘‘ notes de repentir 
ou de conversion’’ (p. xviii, n. 1), added to 
indicate the principal modifications wrought by 
time in the author’s esthetic judgments, and in 
the addition of a few bracketed supplementary 
passages to set forth new theories he adopts. 
Among the additions, one of the most important 
(pp. 25-28) records the conclusions already es- 
tablished by the first two volumes of Bédier’s 
Légendes épiques, and specifies the investigations 
still needed to give the new explanation of the 
chansons de geste its full value. 


A. F. 





ERRATUM 


In M. L. N., December, 1911, the following 
correction should be made: P. 256, col. 2, ll. 
33 ff., for ‘‘Deah(Se) may be reinforced by a 
prefixed eall, eac swylce, ge, or and, or else by a 
following nu,’’ read ‘‘ Deah(Se) may be rein- 
forced by a prefixed eae swylce, ge, or and, or 
else by a following eal/ or nu.”’ 











